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For the Companion. 


HIS REPUTATION. 


Uncle Abner Fosdick was out in his potato 
patch, engaged in a lively struggle with the bug 
which takes its name from that vegetable, when 
he heard a “hullo’’ from the back road, which 
ran along not far from where he was working. 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, and discov- 
ered a citizen from a neighboring village with 
whom he had a slight acquaintance. 

‘“‘Anythin’ wanted ?”’ called Uncle Abner. 

“I'd like a few words with you, if you can 
spare the time,”’ shouted the maw in reply. 

“T guess it won’t do me no harm to rest a 
spell,’ remarked Mr. Fosdick, after he had come 
near enough to the stone wall to adopt a conver- 
sational tone. ‘Them pesky bugs hev most 
tuckered me to pieces lately. I set out -to jest 
give in an’ let em work the wust they knew how, 
a week back, but I’ve kinder gethered m’self 
together again, an’ set to. Won't you hitch an’ 
git over, an’ set down here where it’s shady, 
‘stead o’ stoppin’ right out in the sun ?” 

The visitor accepted this invitation, and when 
the two men were comfortably seated under the 
tree which Mr. Fosdick selected, he said, ‘An’ 
now what can I do for ye ?”’ 

‘‘Well, you see it’s like this,’’ said the other; 
“our folks over to Scratchville have some thoughts 
of choosin’ Frank Peevy, that used to live over 
here near you, for one of the selectmen. And 
there’s been considerable talk among them that's 
opposed to him, about his not bein’ real down- 
right honest when it comes to money.” 

He paused and looked inquiringly at Mr. 
Fosdick, but the latter’s hat was well over his 
eyes, and his face was turned away. 

‘“‘Now I come over here to-day,’’ continued the 
man from Scratchville, ‘because everybody in 
our town knows how honest you be, and how 
that you hate to speak bad about any one; and 
yet they know you always tell the truth. And 
they said as Frank Peevy lived so near you for 
ten years, you'd be sure to know about him. Now 
do you call him a dishonest man, anyways ?”’ 

“No, L don’t; not what you could by rights call 
a dishonest man, he aint,’’ replied Mr. Fosdick 
after a moment or so of evidently painful 
reflection. 

‘Well, do you think he’s a mean man ?”’ 

“Why, when you come to mean,” said Uncle 
Abner, with much hesitation, ‘I dunno’s I sh’d 
calc'late t’ call him a mean man; I hev sometimes 
thought he was what you might be obleeged to | 
call a very keerful man—prudent, that is t’ say.” 

‘What do you mean by prudent ?”’ inquired the | 
visitor sharply. 

“Well, you see,’’ said Uncle Abner, reluctantly, 
“there was that time with old lady Woolett’s hens. 
He had a execution fer up’ards o’ three dollars 
agin th’ old lady; an’ he went up t’ her house an’ 
levied it on her hens. 

“They was a lively set o’ hens, bantams an’ so 
on, as ever I see, an’ they kep’ him chasin’ ‘round 
th’ house fer pooty nigh the best part of a day, 
t’ ketch em. An’ ev’ry time he ketched one, he'd 
set down an’ wring its neck, an’ then charge 
mileage. An’ his mileage footed up to consid’able | 
more’n the debt. } 

*“T dunno’s there was anything reg’lar mean 
about it,”’ said Mr. Fosdick, thoughtfully, ‘but 
most of our folks thought after that he was an 
extry prudent man.” 

“Thank you;’’ remarked the Scratchville man, 
rising slowly from his seat under the tree. He 
clambered over the wall, unhitched his horse, and 
got into the wagon. Then he gathered up the | 
reins and prepared to start for home. 

“Thank you,” said he again, ‘‘you’re a kind- | 
spoken man. But we folks over to Scratchville 
have had some trouble in times past, gettin’ the 
town officers to vote for layin’ out what money 
was needed to keep things in order. I reckon 
Frank Peevy aint just the one we need for 
selectman. Git up, Jess!’’ 

And he drove off, leaving Mr. Fosdick leaning 
against the stone wall in a meditative attitude. 

“I hope I didn’t speak too hard of Frank 
Peevy,”’ he muttered to himself when the cloud of 
dust raised by the wagon of his visitor had quite | 
settled ;. and then he went back to his potato patch. 
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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


Lafayette was not the only Frenchman upon 
whom General Washington made a deep impres- 
sion. The Abbé Rabin, a chaplain in the French 
army serving in America in 1781, was completely 
captivated by him, and wrote home a glowing 
description of his bearing and character. 

“TI fixed my eyes upon him,” he says, “with | 
that keen attention which the sight of a great | 
man always inspires. He is of a tall and noble | 
stature, well proportioned; a fine, cheerful, open 
countenance; a simple and modest carriage, and 
his whole mien has something in it that interests 
the French, the Americans, and even enemies 
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themselves in his favor. ‘His reputation has at | 
length risen to a most brilliant height, and he 
may now grasp at the most unbounded power 
without provoking envy or exciting suspicion. 

‘*He has ever shown himself superior to fortune, 
and in the most trying adversity has discovered 
resources until then unknown; and, as if his 
abilities only increased and dilated at the prospect 
of difficulty, he is never better supplied than when 
he seems destitute of everything; nor have his 
arms ever been so fatal to his enemies as at the 
very instant when they thought they had crushed 
him forever. 

‘In all these extensive states they consider him 
in the light of a beneficent god, dispensing peace 
and happiness around him. Old men, women 
and children press about him when he accident- 
ally passes along, and think themselves happy 
once in their lives to have seen him. They follow 
him through the towns with torches, and celebrate 
his arrival by public illuminations. | 

“The Americans, that cool and sedate people 
who, in the midst of their most trying difficulties, 
have attended only to the directions and impulses 
of plain method and common sense, are roused, 
animated and inflamed at the very mention of his | 
name; and the first songs that sentiment or 
gratitude has dictated here have been to celebrate | 


General Washington.” 11 


These words were written several weeks before | 
the crowning victory at Yorktown had given to 
Washington the prestige of final and complete | 
success. ‘They express a feeling common among 
the French officers of that time, who perhaps 
were more powerfully attracted to General 
Washington from his very unlikeness to them- 
selves. 
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RAPID-FIRING GUNS. 


Modern artillery, which has already been im- | 
proved so greatly in respect to power and range, | 
has lately been much improved also in respect to | 
rapidity of fire. The old muzzle-loading guns 
required five or six minutes, after each shot, for 
sponging out, charging, placing in position and 
taking aim. 

Breech-loading simplified these operations by 
reducing the time consumed between discharges 
to about one minute. One shot a minute! Ten 
years ago this was marvellous rapidity; to-day a 
cannon is fired ten, twelve and even fifteen times | 
a minute, and each shot throws a_ projectile, | 
weighing from forty to eighty pounds, a distance 
of nearly seven miles. Each one of these pro- 
jectiles is capable of piercing a wrought iron 
plate twenty inches thick. 

How has the cannon been thus changed into a 
veritable mitrailleuse’ It has been done by 
utilizing the force of the recoil. Heretofore, the 
effect of this force was to throw the gun and its 
carriage violently backward, making it necessary 
to replace them afterward. As they are arranged 
to-day, the action of the recoil serves to replace 
the gun, after each shot, in its first position. 

The carriage, which is entirely of steel, is not | 
now mounted on rollers or rails. It is firmly 
bolted to the bridge of the vessel. Only the 
cannon itself recoils. It can move back and 
forth over a distance of about fifteen inches, in 
slideways made for the purpose. 

The new guns receive cartridges with a copper 
| shell containing the priming and the powder, and 
| attached to the projectile. Except for the dimen- 
| sions and the weight, they are exactly like the 
| cartridges for the guns carried by the soldiers. 
' The cartridge shells are extracted’ automatically 
by the movement of the breech mechanism. The 
manipulation of the gun is so simple that only 
five men are required to operate it. 

France, England and Germany are now con- 
structing rapid-firing guns, but France seems to 
possess the most perfect system, for the Russian 
Admiralty has just adopted it, after long trials in 
the works of Krupp and Armstrong. 
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In many lawsuits there is a witness, usually 


feminine, who seems overcharged with superfluous |" 


information, and who refuses to be suppressed. 
‘But L must tell it,” she says, when she is checked 
in some ingenuous flow of details, and held to the 
point at issue. 


In a recent trial in a Massachusetts court a 
woman was on the stand, and the lawyer was 
endeavoring to gain information as to her sister's 
motive in marrying. 

“Did she ever in your presence state any reason 
asked the lawyer. 

“Oh yes, often she did,’’ exclaimed the excited 
witness. 

“What was the reason ?”’ 

‘““Why, she said she wanted to be married so as 
to change her name. Sie hated her name awful. 
She always said she wouldn't die Ann Thrasher 
if she could help it. She said she never could | 
stand it, after she was dead, to see Ann Thrasher | 
on her tombstone all the rest of her days. 
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COMING TO THE POINT. 


| 
| 


Savings-banks are commonly hurried places, | 
but sometimes the clerks cannot hurry the cus- | 


The Boston Transcript says that an | 


elderly woman of Celtic origin entered a savings- | 


bank the other day and walked up to the desk. 


“Do you want to draw or to deposit?” asked 
the gentlemanly clerk. 

“Naw, I don't. Oi wants ter put some in,” 
was the reply. 

The clerk pushed up the book for her signature 
and, indicating the place, said, 
line, please.” 

“Above it, or below it ?’’ 

“Just above it.” 

“Me w ‘hole name ?"" 

“y es. 

‘Before Oi was married ?”’ 

“No, just as it is now.”’ 

“Oi can't write.”’ 


“Sign on that | 


Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Comp: will be pl d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, | 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in. New England, or any specia! information 





Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 


RY. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest Rehoot of Elocution in America. 
* hundred Students. 
Cc basteved! by ithe state. Write for Catalogue. 
VESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 





about such schools, their methods and p , as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


onony Boon eennite he +» at the | 








Boston Commercial College, 
1 Beacon Street, 


PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQ., Boston. 


oston, Mass. | 
| 





Vocal and Instrumental Music, Languages, Eiocution. 
Send for Catalogue. KATHARINE F. BARNARD, Prin. 


110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency secures | 


| 





| good positions for teachers and recommends good | 


teachers to school officers. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ 
P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Williston Seminary, EastHampron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings | 
mented! by steam, Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 

dress REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Send for Agency Manual. | 
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| Powder Point School, pvxsvry, Mass. 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. ome 
ife. Elementary Classes for Young, Boys. borato- 
ries. KNAPP, 8. 


Mt. Holyoke College, SouTH HADLEY, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Libeary, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 
eighth year opens 7 13, 1894. pours and tuition, $250. 
MRS. E. 8. MEAD, President. 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. | 


Advantages of Boston. Comforts of home. Small 
classes. ARTHUR GILMAN, M. A., is the Director. 





Boston, MAss., Franklin Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading ve got of America.) 
Founded rhresee Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. | 
Send for rospectus, qs full information. 
HALE, General Manager. 








|The Maine State College, ORONO, ME. 


A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses | 

of study :—Scientifie, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- | 

gineering, Mechanical Engineering. Extension courses | 

of home reading. 7'uition and rooms free. Total annual 
Military drill. |r 
- HARRIS, President. 


BOSTON 
COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont St., Boston. 
Write for Circulars. Class and private lessons given in 
all styles of cooking. Persons w abing to fit Shemestv es 
to become teachers or matrons should make early ap- 
plication. Lectures on breads, entrées, desserts, etc., 
very Wednesday, 10 A.M. MISS FARMER, Prin. 





SPECIAL LECTURES. 


ASTRONOMY FOR CHILDREN, 


| By Miss Mary Proctor (Daughter of Prof. Richard Proctor . 


A course of lectures for children. These lectures 
are under the management of MaJ. J. B. POND, and all 
engagements and correspondence attended to by him. 

Address MAJ. J. B. POND, 
Everett House, NEW YORK CITY. 





Albany Business College 


cicadas 


Is Most Successful Because Most omg 
For information address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N 


The Latest. 


A Boston paper stated recently that the Burdett 
College of Business and Shorthand had given to 
each of its students in the Advanced Department a 





rolitop desk for his or her exclusive use. Then 
the paper very naturaliy asked the question, 
“What Next?” 


That question is evidently answered by the step 
taken this week by the Burdett College, in estab 
lishing a daily bulletin of real prices, quoted from 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce reports and 
other sources, which completes the actuality of 
every transaction between the students studying 


| the system of “Actual Business from the Start.” 


The writer was informed by one of the pupils 
that this feature of daily change in school prices 
causes the most intense interest, and that it is a 
common thing in the cars and elsewhere to see 
Burdett College pupils conning the mesrepaper 

eports for pointers on flour, coal and other mer: 
chandise.— Boston Herald. 





“Seal Brand” 


The Leading Fine Coffee 
of the World. 


21,477,212 people admitted to the World’s 


It was served exclusively to the 







remind you of the refreshment it gave after 


tramps around those wonderful buildings ? 


If you went to the World’s Fair, does not this cup 


ofiee. 


Best Advertised Article 
at the World’s Fair. 


Fair Grounds. 


the long 
>? 


If you can find a Grocer in New England who does not sell “Seal Brand” Coffee and 


will send us the information we will send 


CHASE & SANBORN, 


you FREE 50 Views of the World’s Fair. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Has 


You don't have to Soak it. 
You don't have to Boil it. 
You don't have to Smell it. 


10c. a Box. 


Made of Georges’ Bank Cod fish, pure 
and sweet in flavor, free from waste. 


Prepared for Table in 15 Minutes. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 


179 and 180 West Street, NEW YORK. 
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Come to Stay. 
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For the Companion. 


WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE. 


In THREE PARTS.— PART I. 
A Wild Ride. 


A herd of ponies had just been driven in from 
the south, and a score or more Agency Indians, 
scouts and employés were lounging about the 
corral, inspecting the four-footed arrivals with | 
idle curiosity. 

‘“‘Here’s one now,” said Fritz, the herder. 
“There haint but one man ever rode her, and he’s 
dead. Didn’t ride her but once, neither. He 
picked her up with a lot of mustangs down on 
Red River. She’s a demon, that’s what she is. 
There wa’n’t one of the boys 
dared tackle her. She’s a bit 
lame in the nigh hind foot, and 
the boss said I could leave her 
here till she gits well.’’ 

The spectators looked in silence 
at the mare—a roan bronco of 
the most pronounced type of 
broncos. Lean, sinewy, active, 
with alert, restless ears and fiery 
eyes, she wore a haggard look 
of defiance, a vindictive watch- 
fulness, plainly telling that she 
held herself in readiness, at any 
and all times, to ‘“‘buck”’ herself, 
or any one who aspired to master 
her, to death, rather than be 
ridden. 

Wah-pe-ta, the ten-year-old 
son of one of the lounging In- 
dians, climbed to the top bar of 
the corral and looked at the 
mare with interest. She stood 
so near that a quick leap would 
place him astride her back. 

Something within his own 
proud little breast sympathized 
with the wild, unconquerable 
spirit which captivity, hardship 
and abuse could not break. That 
she had been grievously abused 
a long, jagged cut on the throat, 
where a merciless rope had sunk 
into the flesh, showed. The last 
time she had been thrown and d 
saddled she had been dragged, / 
struggling, around the corral, 
until, in cowboy phrase, ‘the 
wind had been knocked out of 
her,”’ and patches of skin and 
hair had been worn off from. her gaunt hips and | 
shoulders. Wah-pe-ta observed these marks and 
understood them. | 

“They been mighty hard on her,”’ he thought. 
“Mebbe she don’t need hard—mebbe she one of | 
them kind what like to be gentled. She make | 
good horse to gentle. Not | 
too tall,’ he reflected, 

silently stretching out his | 
hand to approximate the mare’s height. Fritz, | 
the herder, saw the action and laughed. 

“Ho, you little red monkey!” he shouted. | 
“Think you'd like to ride her? She’d break yer | 
neck in no time. She haint found any cowboy | 
willin’ to ride her yit, an’ I reckon thet what | 
they won't do; there aint no Agency loafer goin’ 
t’ undertake.” 

The coarse taunt was flung out for the benefit | 
of the assembled Indians, but the words had | 
scarcely left Fritz’s lips before Wah-pe-ta gave a | 
spring, and landed squarely on the pony’s back. 

For a single instant she stood still in sheer | 
astonishment. Fritz’s bronzed face turned pale. | 

‘‘War-peter!’’ he said, sternly. ‘‘You slip off’n | 
that bunch of dynamite quick! Quick now, I 
tell ye!” | 

Wah-pe-ta’s black eyes gleamed fiercely. 
‘‘Agency loafer loaf here,” he said. 

The mare wore only a rope halter, and her | 
first leap jerked that out of Fritz’s hand. Then | 
she began a ferocious struggle to dismount her | 
rider. 

She ran, she leaped, she pawed the air, she | 
jumped, coming down stiff-legged, all four feet | 
gathered in a close bunch, nose and tail nearly | 
touching the ground, and her back bent upward | 
like a bow. 

The small Indian gripped her sides with his | 
sinewy bare legs. When she “bucked” he threw | 
his arms around her neck, and his body swung | 
upward; when she pawed the air he grasped her | 





His Reckless Act. 


| gun, his hands crossed over its muzzle. 


mane. She could not throw him, and every 
unsuccessful effort maddened her the more. She 
could not take him by surprise; he anticipated 
every move in time to save himself. 

The unequal contest lasted a long time. 

‘“‘War-peter aint no slouch of a rider,’’ Fritz 
said, admiringly, after his first alarm had sub- 
sided. 

Wah-pe-ta’s father stood near, leaning on his 
Not a 
line of his face betrayed that he felt more than a 
passing interest in the scene, as he answered 
coolly : 

‘““Wah-pe-ta learn ride, den learn walk; ride 
come first.” 


The mare kept up the fight with frenzied energy, | distance all day in the warm sunshine. 
His head | watchful, uncomplaining, his brilliant black eyes 


but Wah-pe-ta was growing tired. 


afterward, the scale was barely turned in favor of 
life, Wah-pe-ta lapsed into a long unconscious- 
ness, during whith his Indian friends regarded 
him with silent awe. 

It seemed to them quite probable that he might 
bring back some important message from that 
happy hunting-ground, toward which he so often 
and so obstinately drifted. But as time went by 
and he brought no message, they grew tired of 
watching him—tired of caring for the bent, mis- 
shapen little creature, as he slowly gained strength 
to crawl around. He had had so little excuse for 
not dying! 

The first use he made of his feeble strength was 
to totter away from his father’s hut and lie at a 
Silent, 


An astonished Bronco. 


swam; sparks of fire danced before his eyes; vet 
he had no notion of giving up. 
It is no unusual thing for a bronco-breaker to 


have a severe attack of bleeding at the nose while | 


being bounced up and down on the back of a 
wild horse. Presently a thin stream of blood 
began to flow from Wah-pe-ta’s little brown nose. 
It trickled into his mouth, and choked him. 

Relaxing his hold of the mare’s mane, he took 
one hand to thrust away the blood. 

The mare had already tried lying down and 
rolling over, only to find that her rider was 
always uppermost. Now a new idea occurred 
to her. She gave a sidewise spring, pressing 
against the side of the corral. Catching the boy's 
leg fairly between her ribs and the heavy rails, 
she ground herself against them as though bent 
on reducing her victim to powder. 

The unlooked-for move, the sudden, intolerable 
pain, threw Wah-pe-ta off his guard. In spite 
of himself, he cried out 
sharply. The mare made 
an upward leap, and the 
mangled little leg could 
no longer clutch her slippery side. Wah-pe-ta 
was thrown to the ground. 

As he lay there, stunned, the mare turtied, 
quick as lightning, and struck him with her cruel 
hoofs. For a second only; then a rifle-shot rang 
out, and once more the mare sprang wildly up- 
ward. Then she staggered and fell, quivering, 
across the body of the child, with a bullet in her 
heart. 

It had all happened in a breath, but not too 
quickly for Fritz to see that it was Wah-pe-ta’s 
father who had killed the mare. 

“You done right, ole man!’’ he cried, as they 
sprang tothe boy’s aid. 

They found him so bruised and broken, with 


A Bronco’s 
Revenge. 


life so nearly extinct, that resuscitation was a. 


long and almost hopeless task. Even when, days 





looking unwinkingly out from his thin brown 
face, he was a pathetic and sorrowful figure. But 
no one paused to notice him that day, nor on 
any of the many succeeding days. When he 
was thirteen years old his 
twisted little body had not 
gained an ounce in weight 
nor the fraction of an inch in stature, beyond 
what he had at the time of the accident. Yet 
small as he was, he appeared to be always in the 
way at home. 

His mother made him welcome to the outside 
of the hut only. His riotous brothers and sisters 
teased or mocked him, as they felt inclined. The 
grace of gentleness was unknown in the savage 
family, and among them all it was felt to be a 
kind of disgrace—a tribal dishonor—that one of 
their number, having tried to ride a vicious horse, 
had failed—and lived. 

But the spirit which had prompted Wah-pe-ta 
to such a disastrous act of daring was as defiant 
and eager as ever. As he limped restlessly about, 
crippled, lame, pining, he grew to despise his 
weak body. Above all things, he longed to do 
something which should make his mother prond 
of him. 

“Some day,” ran his secret thonght, ‘my 
mother no throw stick at me; she put her han’ on 
my head ’n’ say, ‘My son,’ all same like white 
squaw.”’ 

The white people at the Agency called him 
“Pete, the cripple,” to distinguish him from 
another Pete who was not crippled. No one paid 
much attention to him. 

The few who took the trouble to notice him 
at all saw that he was always alone, and conse- 
quently set him down as a ‘sullen little villain.” 
No one attempted-to fathom the secret of his 
lonely wanderings. 

One day the son of Doctor Douglas, the post 
surgeon, met Wah-pe-ta five or six miles from 


Dishonored. 





camp, limping slowly homeward. ‘The little 
cripple looked so small, so helpless, in the loneli- 
ness of the darkening plains that Ralph's atten- 
tion was drawn to him with unusual interest. 

‘*W hat an old skinflint Wah-pe-ta’s father must 
be not to let him have a 
horse!’ Ralph thought 
indignantly. “1 know 
the old fellow has a dozen 
at least, and Wah-pe-ta could ride a gentle horse. 
I’m going to speak to him about it when I get 
home.” 

But when he accosted Wah-pe-ta’s father on the 
subject that evening, he made the mistake of first 
addressing him as ‘‘Jim Lane,’ a name bestowed 
upon him by the whites. As Ralph concluded 
his appeal in behalf of Wah-pe-ta, Wah-pe-ta's 

father looked sternly in his face. 
‘“‘You make that talk at white 
man’s sheep,” 


Wah-pe-ta finds 
a Friend. 


he observed at 
length. ‘*White man’s sheep have 
no son.’ 

Ralph reflected. “Oh'"” he 
said. ‘Well, Fire-in-the-Clouds, 
you havea son. You'll let him 
have a pony, won't you ?”* 

The Indian scowled. ‘Pony, 
nice pony, four good legs. What 
for make nice pony carry crooked 
boy ?”’ 

Ralph’s sunburned face flashed 
hotly. ‘I'm glad you're talking 
as a plain, unvarnished savage 
now, Fire-in-the-Clouds, for | 
feel more at liberty to tell you 
that you’re a brute.”’ He touched 
his horse and galloped away. 

Fire-in-the-Clouds hardly un- 
derstood the force of this remark, 
but he watched Ralph darkly. 

“Some day he have mis'bul 
lame boy, mebbe,"’ he muttered. 
**Hope so—then see how he feel.”” 

Not long after this Ralph's 
Uncle Philip sent him a valuable 
rifle. Ralph already owned a 
zood rifle, but he exlnbited his 
new treasure with pride to his 
friends on the parade-ground. 

“It's warranted to hit the 
bull’s-eye at five hundred yards,” 
he explained. as they gathered 
around to examine it 

“It ‘ud have to be a bull’s-eve 
as Ing as a full moon then,” 
remarked Tom Collins. 

“Oh no!” returned Ralpb 
“Here; do you see that coyote up on the hill?” 

Tom looked intently in the direction indicated. 

“IT see something,’’ he admitted, “but I can't 
tell whether it’s a coyote or a calf.” 

“Oh, it’s a enough,” 
Ralph, who was prone to over-confidence. 
the gun and give him a send-off.” 

Tom took deliberate aim and fired, but the 
coyote did not move. “There! what did I tell 
vou?” he exclaimed. ‘No gun will 

*‘Jnst let me try it,’’ mterposed Ralph. He did 
not linger over his aim as Tom had done, but 
all saw the object move 
a little. Only Ralph's 
eyes noted that some- 
thing fluttered — perhaps the folds of a dingy 
blanket! 

“That was a good shot, youngster,”’ observed a 
‘Keep right on an’ 


declared 
“Take 


coyote, fast 


What did he hit? 


grizzled scout, approvingly. 
you'll be an honor to the Post.”’ 

“I hope so,” Ralph said, rather faintly. The 
color slowly forsouk his face as he thought of that 
curious fluttering. He drew a little field-glass 


| from his pocket and looked at the small, brownish 


animal which still lay where it had fallen. 

“Well,” said Tom, impatiently, “did von kill 
*im ?” 

‘I can’t quite make out,” he said, “but I think 
not. It’s too dark to shoot any more to-night.” 

Three minutes afterward Ralph mounted, and 
screened by the dusk, rode swiftly toward the hill. 
Through the glass he had distinctly seen a little 
figure which he recognized lying on the ground 


| motionless, but he could not bring himself to tell 


the others that he had shot Wah-pe-ta. 

It was a wonderful relief, as he drew near, to 
find that the Indian boy was sitting up, with his 
gaze tixed on the little group of Agency buildings. 
He did not turn his head until Ralph nurried 
breathlessly to his side. 


‘“*Wah-pe-ta!"’ he cried, ‘‘are you hurt?” 
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Wah-pe-ta slowly brought his eyes to bear on 
the white boy’s face. 


“Do you feel any pain?’’ Ralph asked the | ‘Point of Graves,’ where those were buried who Madame Langley’s interest in the queen, he told 


question anxiously, for he had once or twice 


“No kill dis time, better luck nex’ time, mebbe,"’ | fancied that he caught a sound like a stifled groan. 


he said, indifferently. 

Ralph felt an impulse to shake him. Did the 
little wretch imagine that he had intended to hit 
him? But in a moment his anger cooled, and he 
sat down beside the Indian boy. 

“See here, Wah-pe-ta,’’ he said, kindly, ‘“‘you 
don’t really think that any of us would fire at you 
purposely, do you? We were trying my new 
gun, and we mistook you for a—for something 
else. Tom fired, and then I—missed vou.” 

Wah-pe-ta had a hunter’s instincts, he could 
sympathize with a ‘‘miss,”’ and now he displayed 
his white teeth in an unexpected smile. 

‘No, she good gun,”’ he said, ‘“‘you be great 
warrior while her live.”’ 

He held up a fold of his blanket, and showed 
Ralph that a hole had been cut neatly through it. 

Ralph thrilled with delight 
as he cried: ‘Do you really | 
mean that I did that, at that 
isn’t it lucky it didn’t touch 


Wounded. 


distance? But 
you'” 

Wah-pe-ta did not speak. He silently drew 
aside his blanket, disclosing a-livid streak along | 
his right side. It looked as if some cruel hand 
had dealt him a heavy blow with a whip. 

“OQ Wah-pe-ta!’’ cried Ralph, “I am very 
sorry !”’ 

Wah-pe-ta nodded. 





“It knock me down,”’ he 
explained, quietly. ‘I see lights, all hoppin’ 
roun’—then I lie still. All dark! Then I sit up. 
I see you comin’ fas’—I think you sorry you no 
kill me.” 

“You had no right to think that, Wah-pe-ta. 
Have I ever offered to hurt you?” 

The stoical: little victim weighed the question 
carefully. ‘‘No,’’ he said at last. ‘You call 
me right name, too. Some day I shoot anybody 
what calls me ‘Pete.’’’ He flung the name out 
so disdainfully that Ralph hastened to change 
the subject. 

‘Why don’t you wear clothes like other boys, 
Wah-pe-ta? Now if you'd had on white boy's 
clothes instead of that old rag, no one would 
have mistaken you for a coy—for a rock, and you 
wouldn’t have been hurt.’ 

Wah-pe-ta faced him with flashing eyes : 

‘*You think I care when I gits hurt? I want to 
git hurt. Look!” he staggered to his feet. 
“Can't stand straight, can’t walk straight, can't 
run! Can't do nothin’ but crawl, crawl! Ho! 
if you bullet had broke Wah-pe-ta’s heart, ‘stead 
of his rib —”’ 

‘*Wah-pe-ta! did it break a rib?” 

Wah-pe-ta angrily thrust aside the friendly 
hand outstretched as though to help him. 


‘‘Broken rib nothin’,”’ he said, coldlv. ‘He git 
well, always git well.” 
Ralph regarded him pityingly. ‘*Wah-pe-ta,”’ 


he said, ‘‘I wish you had a pony to ride.” 

“Ugh!” cried Wah-pe-ta, scornfully, ‘“‘how I 
look on pony—look like —"' 

“Nothing of the kind,’’ interposed Ralph, 
warmly. ‘*Why, no one would notice your lame- 
ness then.”’ 

To his surprise the Indian boy suddenly gave a 
bitter cry and flung himself, face downward, on 
the ground, where he lay sobbing while the twilight 
deepened, till Ralph gently touched his shoulder. 

‘Say, Wah-pe-ta, we must go home. Get up | 
behind me. Concha'll carry double.” 

Wah-pe-ta sat up and pushed the long, black 
locks back from his wet cheeks. 

“No,” he said, stubborn- 
Ralph’s little ly, ‘‘my ole body got to tek 
Sermon. me. I goin’ mek him sorry 

for git well dat time.” 

Ralph wished that he could say something to 
comfort this benighted little heathen, but the only 
remark he could make sounded like a rebuke. 

“You ought not to talk so, Wah-pe-ta. The | 
chaplain says that God afflicts people. for their 
good. S'pose He afflicts you to make you a 
better boy.”’ 

**’Flicts? Does that mean that I am little ’n’ 
lame to mek me good? No. It meks me badder. 
How’d you like to be so ?"’ 

The question was hurled so fiercely that Ralph 
had no answer ready, and Wah-pe-ta continued : 

‘““Meks me badder, [ tell you. You’s good w’ ite 
boy, you ought to be ‘flicted, then you'd be 
gooder yet."’ Ralph dropped the subject. | 

*“Come,”’ he said, ‘‘we must go.”’ 

‘“*No,’” Wah-pe-ta persisted, ‘I goin’ walk.’’ 

Ralph did not contest the point. He led the 
waiting pony close to the Indian boy. 

“Tf one of us must walk, I'll be the one,”’ he 
said. He was a strong boy, and it was but a 
slight effort for him to seize the little cripple and 
swing him to the saddle. Then he gathered up 
the reins and put them in Wah-pe-ta’s hand. 

**Ride on, I'll follow.’* But the little red hand 
held the impatient pony firmly. 

“Jump up,’ Wah-pe-ta cried. ‘*Me ride behind.” 

Neither boy spoke again until they were near 
the hut which Wah-pe-ta called home. Then he 
said softly in his companion’s ear, ‘*No use we tell 
I git hit. Boys all mek laugh at you if we do.” 

It was a point which Ralph had been ruefully 
considering. He knew only too well how long 
and how unmercifully his awkward blunder 
would be ridiculed, and a sigh of relief escaped 
him as Wah-pe-ta spoke. 

“Tf we could keep it quiet—but I suppose father 
ought to examine your ribs.”’ 

‘Ribs all right, he git well.” 





*““No, no pain,’’ declared Wah-pe-ta. 

‘Well, then, we will just keep still about it, of 
course,” Ralph continued, trying to allay some 
pangs of conscience. ‘You wouldn’t like to have 
it said that you had been mistaken for a—a rock.” 

‘“‘No,”’ replied Wah-pe-ta, grimly. 

Cart Louis KINGSBURY. 
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THE COIN OF HEAVEN. 
O merchant at heaven’s mart for heavenly ware! 
Love is the only coin that passes there. 


Selected. —Archbishop Trench. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LANGLEY STORIES. 
IV.—The Queen’s Snuff-Box. 


In a secret drawer of the massive cabinet of 
earved mahogany, which contained most of the 


greatly excited the admiration of Betty Walling- 
ford. Her Great-aunt Elizabeth had told her that 
it had once been the property of the beautiful 
queen whose portrait, framed in diamonds, orna- 
mented the lid. The lovely, smiling face did not 
look as if it could have grown old and haggard 


private papers and relics of the Langley family, | 
| there was a certain jewelled snuff-box that had | 


died while the fleet was here,—but of the brave 
young Marquis de Vaudreuil. This gallant gen- 
tleman formed a lasting friendship with Jonathan 
Langley and his young wife—the gentle, pious suc- 
cessor of the vain and beautiful Madame Eleanor, 
| whose pride brought her into such grievous trouble. 

“This second wife was a most remarkable woman, 
highly cultivated, modest and unassuming in her 
demeanor, devoted to her husband and little step- 
She had a son of her own, born eight years 


son. 


after her marriage, but she never made any differ- | 


ence between the children in her affection. She 
was charitable and reli- 
gious, and yet exercised 
the lavish hospitality for 
| which the Langley man- 
sion was celebrated, and entertained her guests 
| with a grace of manner that made them forget her 
lack of beauty. . 

“The Marquis de Vaudreuil had found in this 


Distinguished 
Guests. 


hospitable mansion such congenial friends that he | 


| brought to their house all the distinguished French 
| officers who came to Portsmouth from Boston to 
visit this portion of the fleet, or to watch the build- 
ing of the ship, ZL’ Amérique, which Congress had 
ordered as a gift to France, to take the place of the 
one that had been destroyed when that nation was 
helping us against the British. 

“Among these oflicers were the Marquis de Chas- 
| tellux, major-general of the army under the Comte 

de Rochambeau, and the Marquis de Lafayette, 
then a handsome young oflicer. 


| “It so happened that while the French fleet were | 


at Portsmouth the Marquis de Vaudreuil fell ill of a 
low fever, and Madame Langley insisted upon his 





Calling with his Knitting-work. 


with suffering in a few months; yet this was Marie 


| Antoinette—the unhappy queen of France. 


Miss Langley had promised Betty a story about 
this snuff-box. So one evening, after the lamps 
were lighted and the June roses had been shut out 


pine log was blazing on the hearth,—for the night 
was chilly,—she brought out the queen’s snuff-box 


self in her high carved chair and began the story. 

“After the surrender of Cornwallis, the French 
fleet came to Portsmouth, my dear; and although 
they remained here for a few months only, it was 
many a long year before their visit was forgotten. 

“The whole French squadron had arrived in 
Boston harbor some little time before, bringing 
with them six prizes they had captured. As they 
numbered over ten thousand men, they were more 
than Boston could readily accommodate in those 
days. So five of the ships and two thousand men 
were sent to Portsmouth, and anchored outside 
in the harbor. 


opportunity, of course, while must of the officers 
stopped at the William Pitt Hotel. The whole 
town was filled with foreigners 


Entertained. speaking a language that but 
few of our people could under- 
stand. But as they conducted themselves very 


well, their strange ways were a constant diversion, 
and the officers, who were charming, high-bred 
gentlemen, were entertained by our best people. 


had been governor of Canada, and who had already 
distinguished himself in the French navy, had 
command of the two regiments of marines. The 
state legislature gave a great dinner in his honor, 
and he was entertained by the Wentworths, the 
Waldrons, my grandfather, Jonathan Langley, and 
many others. 

“The uniform of these officers was white faced 


they arrived, tradition says that they supplied that 
deficiency by rolling in an empty meal-chest which 
they found in the attic of their hotel. 

“It is also said that many of these officers had 
their knitting-work ready when they went to call 
on the Portsmouth ladies, and that they made their 
hostesses and their daughters presents of the silk 
gloves which they knit while they were talking in 
their broken English, or listening to imperfect 
French. 

“But my story is not of the officers in general, 
nor of the sailors and marines,—many of whose 


in the summer night with the quiet stars, and a | 


and laid itin Betty’s hand before she settled her. | 


“The sailors and marines came ashore at every | 


“The Marquis de Vaudreuil, whose grandfather | 


with blue, and as they were without powder when | 


leaving his lodgings at the William Pitt Hotel, and 
coming to her house, where she and her husband 
nursed him so carefully that he soon recovered his 
strength. 

“When he was convalescing the news came of 
the birth of the Dauphin of France. 


| mouth, where two thousand Frenchmen were con 
gregated, a great festival was held. All the bells 
in the town were rung, the guns in the fort and on 


the ships fired salutes; and in the evening the | 


harbor was illuminated by the fireworks set off on 

the different vessels. 
“The young Marquis de 

Vaudreuil, who was pas 


A Precious Loan. 


| talked much of his beautiful sovereign, and one 
whole day did he let Madame Langley have in her 
possession and show her friends at the reception 


| that the queen had given him for some service he 
| had been fortunate enough to render her. 

“Many eyes looked with interest on the beautiful 
| miniature, which the marquis assured them was 
| an excellent likeness. Madame Langley, who, it 
| is said, had never known what envy meant before, 
confessed that she really longed to own this por- 
trait of the queen, whose praises had been so loudly 
sung by the young officer under her roof. 

“She had listened with great interest to his 
account of the troubles and perplexities that caused 
those young feet to stumble; of the enemies who had 
| maligned her, the gay, careless life atthe Trianon, 
| and the ways by which the queen was constantly 
offending the French nation. Madame Langley’s 
tender heart hoped that the birth of the longed-for 
Dauphin would make life happier for the queen. 

“It makes me happy to think that this little boy, 
whose advent was so welcomed by two worlds, was 
| not the litthe Dauphin who was destined to lose 
| father and mother on the sea ffold, and after terrible 
| suffering to die in a prison. That little Dauphin 
| was Louis the Seventeenth, born four years later; 
| the child whose birth we celebrated died peacefully 
| in his bed when he was about eight years old. 
“But to return to the miniature. Of course the 
| marquis could not give it away, even to one who 
| had earned his lifelong gratitude by her kindness; 
| so the little lady was obliged to pray against the 

sin of covetousness. 


| 





| “When the marquis went back to France he wrote 


On account | 
of the help that France had given us during the | 
Revolution, several of the states celebrated the | 
event with public rejoicings; and here at Ports- | 


sionately devoted to his queen, was so excited by | 
the news that he was in danger of a relapse. He | 


she gave in the evening, this jewelled snuff-box | 


her many things about Marie Antoinette and the 
gay court life. But after a while these letters 
| came less frequently, and were filled with gloomy 
forebodings, and at last they stopped altogether. 

“The reason was not hard to find. The eruption 
of that fierce volcano called the French Revolution 
shook the civilized world, and for a time all eyes 
were turned upon unhappy France. 

“Years passed by. The little son of the first 
Madame Langley—who was to become my father 
and your great-grandfather—grew up to man’s 
estate, and under the gentle, wise guidance of his 
stepmother, more perhaps than by the example of 
his stern though upright father, became all that 
one could desire. 

“Tt was not so general then for young men to 
make the grand tour on leaving college; but 
Madame Langley had been influenced more than 
she knew by the Old World culture of the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil and his noble friends. She repre- 
sented to her husband that if they wished this son 
to be a statesman, as all his family had been, it 
would be of advantage to him to learn something 

more about foreign countries and their distin- 
| guished men than could be gathered from books. 

“Her counsel prevailed. Richard Trevannion 
Langley sailed for England in the spring of 1799. 
He was to visit his mother’s 

relatives, and under their 
beep see something of 

London and the great men of his day, and spend 
the following winter in travelling on the continent 
of Europe. 

“One day when he was wandering by himself 
| in one of the narrow streets by the Thames, enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of exploring strange places, he 
saw two drunken sailors reel out of a tavern, and 
almost immediately afterward fall upon a little boy 
not more than twelve years old, whom they pro- 
ceeded to abuse in the most shameful manner. 

“Young Langley ran to the rescue, and being 
strong and active, and having the great advantage 
of being sober, he soon succeeded in making the 
ruffians take to their heels. But although he had, 
in all probability, saved the boy’s life, he found that 

he had been too late to save him from being reduced 
to a most deplorable condition. 

“His clothes were torn and muddy. Blood was 
streaming from his nose, and from a deep cut on 
his forehead. His body was so sore and bruised 
from the beating he had received that he could not 
walk without pain. But even with all this it was 
easy to see that the lad was of gentle birth, for 
there was an air of distinction about his face and 
dress. It was really this fine appearance and the 
fact of his being French that had led the ruflians to 
assault him. 

“His protector was so much engaged in binding 
up the gashed forehead and finding out where the 
boy lived that he did net even ask his name, but 
carried him, at his direction, to the lodgings where 
he lived with his father, knowing nothing about 
him, save that he was a little French boy whose 
father gave lessons. London was full of French 
émigrés or refugees at this time. 

“You may imagine Richard Langley’s astonish- 
ment when he discovered,: after having been 
thanked over and over again for his service and 
embraced in the effusive French fashion, that he 
had saved the life of the son of his parents’ old 
friend—the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

“*You were such a little fellow, not more than 
five or six years old, that I can hardly expect you 
to remember me,’ the marquis said; ‘but 1 remem- 
ber you all, and love you all as if I had only left 
Portsmouth yesterday !’ 

“*T think I remember you more from hearing my 
parents talk about you, for I was too small really 
to recollect many things that are stored in my 
|memory,’ Richard said, 
smiling. ‘But there is 
| one thing I do remember ‘ 
| distinctly, and that is the queen’s snuff-box, and 

| that you once let me hold it for five long minutes 
in my baby hands.’ 

“The marquis’s face lit up as if with a happy 
thought, and he hastily left the room, returning in 
a few minutes with a little box which he placed in 
Richard’s hands, saying: 

“ «I thank God that I have something worthy to 
offer the saviour of my child! This is the queen’s 
snuff-box, and I give it to you in token of my 
eternal gratitude.’ 

“In vain did Richard Langley protest that he 
| could not accept such a sacrifice. The marquis 
insisted with a dignity of manner that could not be 
refused, and explained, beside, that he had some 
thing he valued still more to remind him of his 
beautiful murdered queen. 
| “He told the story of the French Revolution that 
| night as only an eye-witness and a Frenchman 
could have told it; and as Richard, thanks to his 
mother’s ambition, was an accomplished French 
scholar, he had no difficulty in understanding him. 

“The marquis told how he had thrown in his 
| fortunes with the royal family; of the prominent 
| part he had taken in their defence against the mob 
| at Versailles on the fifth and sixth of October, 1789, 
| and how the queen had rewarded him for his ser- 
| vices during those terrible nights by giving him 
| a ring off her own beautiful hand, which he wore 

day and night in a little bag around his neck. 
| “He had also been given afterward another and 
better miniature than the one on the lid of the 
snuff-box. 

“He had escaped to England after the death of 
the king and queen. He was forced to support 
himself and his little son by giving French lessons, 
as so many of the émigrés did. But now the exile 
was over, Napoleon was First Consul, and the 
émigrés could return to their estates. 

‘Tam only waiting,’ he said, ‘to finish my engage- 
ments, as every gentleman should, and then I return 
With my son to my ancestral home at Vendéme. 
But Paris, so full of sad, sad memories to me, shall 
| know me no more.’ 
| “The old friendship between Marquis de Vau- 
| dreuil and the Langleys was renewed by their son, 
| and after much pleasant intercourse in London 
| they separated with a promise from Richard that he 
would visit the marquis in France before returning 
| to America. The Marquis de Vaudreuil had been 

careful to give Richard Langley a paper attesting 


An Adventure. 


Gratitude Shown. 


graves are still to be seen on Shapleys Island atthe | frequently to these kind friends, and knowing | the authenticity of the snuff-box, and his reasons 
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for parting with it; but he asked, verbally, that 
his dear old friend, Madame Langley, who had 
loved it so, might have the care of it during her 
lifetime. 

“Very good care she took of it, keeping it and 
the paper in a little iron box she had made for it in 
a secret drawer of this old cabinet, so that even if 
this house had burned down, and ail it contained 
had perished, the precious relic might have escaped. 

“So that is how the queen’s snuff-box came back 
to Portsmouth; and there it is, lying in your hand, 
my child, a century afterward, while those who 
loved and valued it have long been lying in their 
quiet graves.” JANET ARMSTRONG 
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THE SNAIL. 


Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam— 
Knock when you will—he’s sure to be at home. 


—Charles Lamb. 
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A VOYAGE ON A QUEER CRAFT. 


I had been spending the Christmas holidays with 
triends in Prince Edward Island, and was crossing 
to the mainland on my way to Ottawa, when our 
stout steel steamer ran into a pack of ice just out- 
side Pictou harbor, and seemed likely to be delayed 
there for hours. There was nothing to do but 
make the best of circumstances, <o the passengers, 
all men, retired to the smoking-room for 
warmth and talk. 

“It’s too bad to be stopped here. We 
might almost swim ashore,” said a fat 
little man 

“You wouldn’t find winter swimming 
pleasant,” said a young doctor. 

“Have you ever tried it’” asked the fat 
man. 

“Had to once.” The doctor’s expression 
betokened recollection of a woeful experi- 
ence. 

“Tell us all about it. Come, out with the 
story,” and at the word story there was a 
general shifting of chairs to face the 
doctor. 

“Well, all right. 
the time,” 


It will help to 
said he, ‘so here it is.” 


pasos 





In the winter of 1885 I was going to 
school at Pictou Academy, and a cold 
winter it was. The 
harbor froze so early 
that several barques 
were shut in. The 
ice held, and before long it was so thick 
that the Island steamer had to cut her way 
up to the wharf. Splendid skating and 
clear, steady weather we boys had, [ tei! 
you. 

Going to school was 4 hard trial those 
days. With eyes on our books, we thought 
of nothing vut skating. Why should dull 
jearning enchain boys who wished to scud 
down the harbor to East River, and whiz 
along its crooked course? But you all 
know how we felt, After schoo! we'd skate till 
late at night, itluminating the harbor with vontires 
and torches 


The Doctor’s 
Story. 


One afternoon in January { skated up to New | 


Glasgow to visit my sick friend, Bob Goodyear. 
He had been taken down with fever, and was dan- 
gerously ill. Bob was then boarling in New 
Glasgow, where he had few triends. 

It took me about an hour to skate from Pictou to 
New Glasgow. I got there a little after nightfall, 
and found Bob so very il! that | decided to stay all 
night and help nurse him. The doctor came in 
soon, and gave me instructions for my night’s 
watch. 

About eleven o'clock my real task began, when 
the people of the house had gone to bed, and I was 
left to myself in the sick-room. I was somewhat 
tired after the day’s exertion, the wind had made 
my eyelids heavy, and I soon caught myself nod- 
ding. 

However, by frequent sips of strong coffee, I 
managed to keep my eyes open for several hours 
and do my duty, but gradually I felt myself grow- 
ing nervous. I tried to read, but couldn’t, and to 


keep myself under control, | was obliged to pace | 


the floor. 

The room was very warm, and in the smail hours 
| went out into the hall. There the cool air re- 
freshed me considerably, and the bright idea 
occurred to me that I might as well skate back to 
Pictou that night. My watch would be over at 
three o'clock, when [I should be retieved by Bob’s 
regular aurse. 

In half an hour she came, and then I 
decided to go. 


fully 


wheeze out half the list of dangers to which, she | 


assured me, I was exposing myself. 


Outside a fine snow was falling, and the wind was | 


northwest. I was on the ice and away in almost no 
time it seemed. The cold 

Starting night air was most exhilara- 
Homeward. ting, and the very strong 


coffee I had last taken stim 
ulated me. Ll seemed intoxicated with strength, 
ind longed for more resistance than wind and 
ice would offer. 


Digging my skates into the ice I dashed along | 


against the brisk nor’wester with the speed of a 
race-horse. The distance to Pictou was not more 
than nine miles; but the storm and the increasing 
snow underfoot would lengthen the trip considera- 
bly. If 1 had paused to consider this, I should at 
least have reserved my strength, instead of hurry- 
Ing on at the pace I was going. 

There was no real danger, | thought, but I made 
far too little of the risks of skating in such dark 
ness. The river channel often remains open in 
places, even during the coldest weather. When I 
found myself frequently running ashore after 
passing the first bend, the thought of this danger 
should have occurred to me. 


Strange to say, it did not. But my progress was 


So I started before she had time to | 








fast becoming unsatisfactory. 
river has many sharp turns, hard to follow. I 
often dashed up against one of the steep banks, and 
| if it had not been for getting direction from the 
| wind, I should have been completely bewildered. 
Buffeted by storm and shore, and pretty tired, I 
was still not discouraged. The idea of turning 





Sa. back never entered my 
Difficult thoughts. I should soon 
Progress. be outside the river-banks, 

which I could tell were 

already diverging. It seemed long, however, 


before I got well away from them. Eventually, 
nevertheless, I appeared to have succeeded, and 
pulling myself together, I made a bee-line tor 
Pictou. Quite a depth of snow covered the ice by 
this time. But I thought my task was as good 
as done, now that nothing remained but to cross 
| the harbor. 

| A straight course for home took me right in the 
teeth of the wind and blinding snow. It was 
unpossible to keep that direction for any consider. 
able time; for the wind was stronger here than in 
the river, and colder as well. 


To get along easier, | resorted to an occasional | 
This was a risky device; but I had re- | 


“tack.” 
peated it a good many times before it occurred to 
me that through this repeated altering of my 
course I must soon lose my bearings. 

In fact, | had lost them already. How near I 
| might be to the open water at the mouth of the 
harbor, I had no means of determining. My lee 


way, which I had not thought to take account of, 
must have been considerable; so that, instead of 
being opposite Pictou, | had very probably allowed 
myself to be carried several points south. 


The course of the | 





of my body chilled to that degree that I fancied 
myself burning hot. My senses, instead of being 
quickened to action, were overpowered. Still, I 
was conscious that I ought to try to move my 
| limbs; and by a great effort I raised myself on my 
knees and began slapping my body and limbs, in 
order to excite some circulation 

Gradually I recovered the partial use of my legs, 
and I felt safe to stand erect on the floating ice. 
My skates, which were of no further use, I tore 
from my feet and carelessly allowed to tumble into 
the water. 

How far I had floated | could not tell. The tide 
was flowing out rapidly, and no doubt I should 
soon be outside the harbor. Horrible fate that 
threatened! Even though [ should. not be carried 
to sea, I must soon succumb to cold and exhaustion. 
Already all the power of my will was strained to 
keep hold on consciousness. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that if | were near 
the entrance of the harbor the gleam of the light 
house should be visible 
I could not be sure, how 
ever, that the light was 
kept burning in winter, as there seemed no need of 
it. I might, therefore, be near it now, without 

| being aware of it. A cry of distress might be 
heard. 

Feebly I called, “Help! Help!” Then regaining 
my voice I shouted out into the storm my ery for 
assistance. 

No answer. I might have passed the light 
already. No hope remained. A great weakness 
was coming over me, and I must soon wholly give 
up to it. 

All at once | was aroused from lethargy by a 


No Lighthouse ! 








A Chance of Escape. 


| I congratulated myself on having discovered my 


error so soon. It was not too late to rectify my 
}course so as to avoid the danger, and I had no 
| doubt [ could do that. 

There was, though, one other ground for appre 
hension. Up the harbor for some distance a pas 
| sage had been opened by the winter boat from 
Prince Edward Isiand. This, however, I judged 
to be on the opposite side of the harbor from 


where I then was, and might be avoided by keeping | 


| well to the north. 


| It was apparent, therefore, that [ must shift my 

| course farther north. 

| Pleased to think that I had been careful to note its 

| direction before setting out, I started off once more, 
and took a course a couple of points north of the 
wind. 


I soon realized that a good hour’s work was cut | 


'out for me The snow was so deep as to make 
progress a matter of difficulty, while the wind came 
in gusts that took my breath. There was nothing 

| else to do though, but to set my teeth and struggle 

on. 

Tired out from the exertion of the afternoon, and 
still more by that of the last hour and a half, I felt 
a great weariness stealing over me; and now and 
| then I would stumble in the snow which had drifted 

in heaps over the crevices of the ice. 

I could not tell how far I had gone on in this 
| condition, when suddenly I felt a sensation as of 
| the ice giving way under my feet. It was not 
imagination, but reality. In 
the same instant [I was strug 
gling in the cold water of 
the harbor, clutching with 
my mittened hands a piece of floating ice which 
seemed to have been broken away at the moment 
when I went down. 

Terror seized me. 
|in that freezing water was impossible. 

where should [ swim to? 

Fortunately the block of ice to which I clung 
was pretty firm. To raise myself upon it was my 
immediate thought. My skatesimpeded me. Those 

| were moments of anguish; but after a terrible 

| struggle I succeeded in dragging myself out of the 
water upon the slab of ive. 

There was no longer any doubt in my mind as to 
where I was. I had allowed myself to be carried 
out of my way into the open sea near the mouth of 
the harbor! My situation was horrible to think of. 
The fragment of ice upon which I found temporary 
safety was being carried away from the main 
body; and I was moving out with the tide into 
Northumberiand Strait—so I supposed. 

To shout loudly for help | could not, benumbed 
as I was with cold. It would be useless, anyway, 
for there was no possible chance of my being 
heard 

My situation was utterly desperate. I was so 
paralyzed with cold that I could hardly move a 
muscle. My legs were numb, and the upper part 


Plunged 
into the Water. 


I knew that much swinming 
Besides, 


The wind guided me in this. | 





slight concussion. 
Startled, but — still 
drowsy, I could not 
immediately account 
for it. Then it dawn- 
ed upon me that my 
ice-biock had come 
into collision with 
some other floating 
fragment. 

There was really 
nothing in this to 
inspire me with 
hope; yet, strange- 
ly, at that instant hope did dart through me. I 
was ready to clutch desperately at anything. The 
shock, at all events, was beneficial, in that it partly 
restored me to my senses. Another effort, and I 
| was fully awake. There was some ground for 
| hope, too. I must have come into contact with 
some large mass of ice; for I felt that my little 
| float was no longer being borne along by the 
current 

My mind was soon made up to cross to this new 
ice. If, as I hoped, its surface should prove large 
enough to admit of my moving about, there was a 
chance of escape from immediate death; for such 
must be my fate if I remained in my present 
restricted position. There was not the same 
| danger of being carried out to sea on the larger 
| mass, either 
How long a time had elapsed since my plunge 
| into the harbor, I had no correct idea. Possibly 
not more than a few minutes; though it then 
| seemed to me much longer. When the sudden jar 
had roused me from that drowsiness that would 
soon have been fatal, I had ceased to move and 
was sitting on the ice! 

Feeling my way cautiously to the edge of my 
insecure raft, | sought its point of contact with the 
new ice. My hands were so thoroughly benumbed 
that IT could do no more than guess the relative 
position of the two blocks. Satisfied, however, 
that I had really met a larger and therefore safer 
mass, I mustered my energies, and resolved to 
| cross the chasm. 

My little block would not allow of my leaping 
from it. I could not have done so, anyway, for 
I was almost too weak even to rise to my feet. I 
rather sprawled across to the point I sought; and 
then not without dipping my legs once more in 
the water. 

More dead than alive, I lay for a moment help 
I could feel, nevertheless, that the ice on 
which I rested was more sta- 
ble than that which | had 
| left. With great effort I 
| gained my feet. The mus- 
cles of my body had begun to contract, and the 
blood seemed frozen in my veins. 

In almost any circumstances a man dies hard; 
but when cold and exhaustion, like an anzsthetic, 
have deadened his senses and energies, the struggle 
for life becomes very feeble. 

Consciously I endeavored to shake off my stupor. 
Violently beating my limbs and body, I succeeded 
in partially restoring circulation—a natural and 
easy thing to do, one would think; but I remember 
the effort of those moments as the most painful of 
my life. 

Vitality gradually came back, and with it a 
despairing anxiety to know where I was. The 
stability of the ice under my tread assured me of 
temporary security, and T longed for daylight. 

I tried to move, but it was with pain. My knees 
sank under me. Hardly 


less. 


More Solid 
Footing. 





realizing what I did, I! 
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groped and stumbled forward for perhaps fifty 
yards. Then suddenly it struck me that I must be 
again on solid ice. 

rhere could be no doubt of it.. The mystery of 
my position was clear at once. I had broken 
through the ice, not near the mouth of the harbor, 
but at the edge of the narrow channel cut by the 
steamer, which ran like a gash right up the frozen 
harbor to Pictou town. I had floated down this 
passage for some little distance, and across it, till 
my course Was stopped by a cake of ice projecting 
from the Pictou side 

All this appeared as plain as daylight to my 
brain, now quickened to action by the assurance of 
deliverance. But how was it possible for me, who 
knew the way so well, to miscalculate so strangely 
1 certainly had made 
due allowance for the channel 

The solution of this problem was not revealed 
until I reached land, and 


my true course for home? 


found myself more than Mystery 

half a mile below where E ; 
xplained. 

I had expected to be. Then P 


all was perfectly clear. Since my setting out the 
wind had shifted from northwest to due north 
east. Consequently my course, instead of taking 
me where I had wished, carried me far down the 
harbor. [t was indeed fortunate that I had not 
found myself at the harbor’s mouth, far below 
town. 

All peril of past. It only 
remained to drag myself home. I crawled pain 
fully up the bank, and by a final effort reached my 
lodgings, completely prostrated. 

My hair did not, as you may see, turn white; but 
and face were of that complexion for a 
while; for face, hands and feet were 
badly frostbitten. As I was young and 
vigorous the shock to my nerves from 
fright, cold and exhaustion lasted but a 
few days. But I didn’t skate any more 
that winter. I have not, by any means, 
lost my fondness for the amusement. 1! 
have persuaded myself that I can get 
enough of it during the daytime; and I 
prefer making long journeys by rail or 
steamer, even at the risk of having to 
picnic a day or two in Gulf ice 


water was now 


my ears 


Before the young doctor had concluded 
his story our boat had freed herself from 
the jam, and was making her way 
through open water up the Narrows 

Soon we were tearing through ice a 
foot thick in Pictou harbor, at the rate 
of eight knots an hour; and the doctor 
shivered as he glanced over the stern 
into the seething water. 

“I couldn’t count much on my keeping company 
with you down there,” he dryly remarked to the 
fat man. “It looks as cold as ever.” 

DAVID SOLOAN 
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For the Companion. 


SCOTCH HERRING GIRLS. 


At Wick and other ports in Scotland where her 
ring are received in large quantities, the girls who 
clean, sort and pack the fish form a picturesque 
element inthe population. They have nothing of the 
evil reputation of the fishwives of old Billingsgate 
Market in London, but are as respectable and 
modest as they are robust and skilful 

Without the aid of these girls, the Scotch herring 
fishing and curing industry, which employs a great 
number of boats and men, could not be carried on 
with commercial advantage. 

They come by hundreds from the Highland dis 
tricts. While many of them belong to families of 
the poorer class, many of them come from fairly 
well-to-do parents, who find it convenient to let 
their daughters earn something annually in this 
way for themselves. Moreover the girls find the 
occupation pleasant because it brings them into 
contact with society of their kind 

The faithfulness, the independence of spirit and 
the cheerfulness of these girls are alike note 
worthy. They will seldom put up with any scolding 
from their employers, they indulge in no manner 
of jevity or trifling, and, often in the afternoon, 
when most workingwomen are tired out, their 
habit of singing Highland airs over their vats 
enlivens their work and helps it along. 

When off duty they dress well, and would never 
be taken for girls engaged in an occupation that 
cannot be called exactly clean. 

The theory of division of labor on which the 
Scotch fishing folk act is that the men do enough in 
going to sea, running the risks of catching the her 
ring, and bringing them ashore. While they take 
their rest, nearly all the labors of preparing the 
fish for market are left to the herring girls. 

The fishing-boats run out sometimes as far as 
forty miles from land, and usually wait to “shoot” 
or put out the nets till after sundown. This prac 
tice is followed because there can be no doubt that 
“shooting” the nets during daylight scares the 
herring, and sometimes has caused great shoals of 
them to sink deep and disappear from long stretches 
of coast. 

Again, it is thought that the putting out of nets 
in daylight at the mouths of inlets often scares 
herring from coming into bays, and occasionally 
prevents them from going out to sea when they 
should. 

The herring is a timid fish, easily scared by noise 
in any circumstances, and this is why waters, 
formerly well-stocked with them, become often 
depleted. The mere capturing of the fish by net 
ting would not, in any case, noticeably reduce 
the almost inconceivable number of these rapid 
breeders. But they are readily frightened away 
by inopportune netting, and the utmost care is 
therefore needed to prevent this 

Fishermen will, however, take herring by day 
wherever they find them plentiful. In this con 
nection a curious story is vouched for by Scotch 
fishery officials. Some years ago certain fishermen 
found great numbers of herring in a loch or bay, 
and shot their nets during the daytime for several 
days in succession. * 

Thus they took large quantities of fish 
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surprise was felt that the catch in daylight 
should continue good so long, and then it was 
discovered that the herring were blind! 

A film was found over the eyes of most of them, 
and this was supposed to have happened because 
the fish, too much scared to go out to sea, had 


A Scotch Herring Girl. 


been so long confined and exposed to the rays of 
the sun in shallow water. 

During the night the fishermen frequently try 
the nets to ascertain whether they contain many 
fish. If they do, they are hauled in wholly or in 
part. Butin any case they are brought aboard 
at dawn. 

The fishermen are then anxious to get their 
takes ashore as soon as possible. Therefore, 


instead of separating the herring from the net, | 


the whole mass is hauled aboard, and sail made 
for port. 

Immediately on arriving in harbor the fisher- 
men take a sample of their catch ashore in baskets 
to a waiting auctioneer, who at once calls a sale, 
and auctions the fish to the highest bidder. Carts 
then go alongside the boats, and into these the 
herring are measured by baskets of a uniform 
size. Meantime the herring girls have assembled 
near the wharves. 

From the carts the fish are emptied into large, 
square, shallow vats, and sprinkled with salt as 
they accumulate. When enough are in the vats 
to give the girls a fair start, they get to work with 
rolled up sleeves, and usually wearing great 
aprons, short petticoats and caps. 

Their labor is done in ‘‘crews’’ of three, though 
twenty or thirty may be engaged at one vat. 
Such is their rapidity and dexterity that a crew of 
three commonly packs eighty barrels each of from 
two hundred and fifty to two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, in one day. Indeed one girl at Wick 
is known to have cleaned and packed eighty 
barrels between dawn and dark without any 
assistance. 

The division of labor is simple. One girl, the 
head of the crew, packs the fish, the other two 
clean them. This cleaning is done, not by first 
ripping the fish open and then taking out the 
viscera, but by inserting, at the upper part of 
their gills, a sharp, three-cornered knife, which 


takes away, at one cut, the fore fins, and the’ 


whole of the interior. 

In the big vat before each girl three baskets, 
and sometimes four, are placed. Into these she 
tosses the fish according to their quality, keeping 
each sort by themselves. Herrings are classed as 


‘‘matties”’ or “‘maidens,’’ immature fish with unde- | 


veloped milt or roe; ‘‘fulls’’ are those fairly full 
of milt or roe ; ‘‘crown fulls’’ are the very full fish. 

There are also ‘“‘shotten’’ fish, or those which 
have spawned, and these are branded as an 
inferior quality, or as “spurt.’’ The immature 
fish do not ‘cure’? well, and are commonly 
shipped fresh or slightly salted to the nearest 
market. 

So practised are the girls in sorting that it does 
not interfere in the least with the speed of their 
cleaning the herring. And so perfectly do they 
distinguish the classes that a wrong herring is 
scarcely ever found in a barrel by the government 
inspectors. 

The head girl or packer of each crew has a 
number, and this number is written in blue or 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| barrel which the packer fills. This is done in | when the end came said, ‘‘He is dead!’’ and gath- 
order that a careless crew may be detected by the ered about his house in silent crowds with pale 
inspector in examining the packing. | faces. They did not need to name him. There 
It is necessary to be very careful that no imma- | was no other man in the world to befriend them 
ture or diseased fish be packed, for if that hap- | as this man had done. 
pened the whole barrel might be tainted. When | ‘He never gave me a penny,” said a negro 
any crew have been | porter. ‘Ididn'tneeddat. But when he spoke to 
discovered in careless- | me in de mohnin’, sah, it kind o’ lightened up de 
ness, all their barrels | whole day foh me. Dah’s nobody so kind,”’ with 
are set aside to be | the tears in his eyes. 
more thoroughly in- What was his secret? With what key did he 
spected; and if the unlock the world? 
carelessness is found Many Americans have made colossal fortunes 
to have marred much as did George W. Childs, by shrewd, honest busi- 
of their work, they | ness methods, and many have given large suis 
are discharged or) away at their death. Mr. Childs’s principle in 
fined. | business was : ‘‘Do the work before you—at once ;"" 
The packer takes | and in life: ‘Do the good you can—now.” 
the baskets, ‘‘rooses”’ | 
the fish with salt, and vast fortune away, while living, to institutions, to 
sprinkles salt on the | churches, to tens of thousands of individuals. 
bottom of the barrel. Yet it was not his success, nor his wealth, nor 
Then she places a tier even his gifts that brought a whole city to weep at 
or layer of them slant- | his grave. He had faults, but he had a pitiful, 
ingly on their backs, | kind heart. 
asa general rule. So; He was to every man—a friend. 
the packing is done, | iameeamaniaietens 
with alternate layers | 
of herring and-of salt, 
till the barrel is full, | 
the quantity of salt | 
which it contains be- 
ing about one bushel. 
The manner of lay- 


PRAISE. 


Lam not glad with that mean vanity 

Which knows no good beyond its appetite 

Full feasting upon praise. Iam only glad— 

Being praised for what I know is worth the praise— 
Glad of the proof that I myself have part 

In what I worship. 


— George Eliot. 





ing in the fish depends ° 
on the market for! oyR GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
which they are intend- 

SCHOOLS. 


ed, those destined for 
Irish consumption be- We have in this country especial reason to be 
ing placed on their | proud of our elementary and secondary schools— 
sides, and those for | that is, the schools which cover the education of 
the German market | the child from its beginning to the time when he is 
flat on their backs, in | ready to enter college. 

a manner that gives Nevertheless, careful teachers are aware of 
them a plump appear- | certain defects in the training of the pupil from 
ance. Of late years | the beginning of the grammar school course to 
the Scotch, finding | the end of the high school period. The general 
that their herrings | recognition of some of these defects has led to an 
were often bought and | attempt to remedy them. 

repacked in Holland| A series of conferences of teachers has been 
in smaller and more | held under the direction of a committee appointed 
marketableform, have | by the National Educational Association. The 
in some degree taken | teachers in these conferences were chosen from all 
to putting up herring | parts of the country, and represented public 
in little barrels, kegs, etc. In the whole barrels | schools, private schools and colleges in fair pro- 
the heads are always placed toward the staves, | portion. 

and the successive tiers laid crosswise. In a general way, it may be said that the 





the day or hour, but by the barrel, at the rate of in the schools should be lopped off, and certain 


crew of three. At this price, if fish be abundant, | all pupils who pursue the same branches shall be 
they have from ten to thirteen dollars to divide | taught alike, whether they are going to college or 
for their day’s work; but as it commonly happens | not; that is to say, not that all should study 
that the herring are far too few to supply them | Latin or Greek, or chemistry, but that every 
| with a whole day’s work, their average wage is subject taken up shall be taught in the same 
far less. way and to the same extent to every pupil. 

It is proposed that instruction in Latin and 
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natural history, elementary geometry and algebra, 
shall begin earlier than is usual at present. 

On the other hand, formal grammar is not 
| recommended to be taught before the age of 
| thirteen, and then no longer than is necessary to 
| familiarize the pupil with the main principles— 
| probably not more than a single year. 
| The instruction in English is not to cease, 
according to this plan, from the time the child 





Loudly the bugles of the hunter ring 
In angry summons to the eager pack,— 
It is the master of the hounds of § OE 
Hark, how they bay upon the Winter's track! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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HIS SECRET. 





| land, whose parents gave him nothing but a sound | him in the twofold form of familiarity with good 
| body, a shrewd mind, and a kind heart. 
At eight years of age he was alone in the world, | expressing his thoughts properly. Every lesson, 
| earning a pittance by selling peanuts. At twelve | even in geography or mathematics, is to be inci- 
| he had managed to keep himself alive, and to go dentally a lesson in English. 
| to school for two terms. | <As deficiency in the kindred arts of reading, 
At thirteen he went to Philadelphia, and as he | writing and speaking English is recognized as one 
walked the streets of the great city he had not a | of the chief defects in the education of the usual 
| penny in the pocket of his little jacket to buy applicant for admission to the colleges, it is not 
| bread. But he had an honest, stout heart under | surprising to find the instructors of the country 
| it. earnestly insisting that, in the ordinary school 
| He found a place as errand boy in a bookstore, | work, the pupil's standing in any subject should 
and rose before dawn every day that he could | depend on his use of clear and correct English. 
| Wash the pavement and kindle the fire before any | Another “lopping off’? is recommended in 
| other store was open. ‘My maxim always was,” | arithmetic. It is proposed that certain subjects 
he said, ‘‘do your work now—at once.” | which for the ordinary student are said to have no 
This boy worked for years sixteen hours a day, | practical and but a limited disciplinary value, 
with such scanty food that he saved money out of | such as cube root, duodecimals and compound 
| his meagre wages of three dollars a week. He | proportion, shall be omitted. More attention is to 
| had no especial talent or gift with which to gain | be paid to facility and correctness of work than to 
success. Yet no man perhaps ever held the | the slow solution of heavy problems. 
| especial place which he made for himself among| It is proposed to begin at an early age with 
| the American people. concrete or experimental geometry, in such a way 
A few days ago, an old man, he was struck | that the youngest pupils shall learn to estimate 
down while at work and carried home to die. | by the eye, to measure lengths, magnitudes and 
| During the two weeks in which he lay waiting for areas, and to make models of geometrical solids. 
| the end thousand of messages of grief and affec- Natural science will come in for early and 
| tion came from almost every part of the United | gradual teaching; and geography it is proposed 
| States, and many from foreign countries. They | to turn into something quite new, including a 
| were from every class and kind of man—great | good many interesting facts about the earth, 
| artists and authors, whom he had once aided; | weather science, etc., which will make it very 
| Orphans whom he was supporting; princes and | different from the somewhat dry science which 
| dukes who had shared his hospitality; penniless | now goes by the name. 
widows; college boys to whom he had opened a | History and civil government would be taught, 
| career; to them all he had been kind, had given | altogether, a period of eight years—throughout 
| help when help was needed. the grammar and high school periods. 
| The great city in which he lived held its breath | On the whole, the proposed new system would 
while he lay dying. In all the churches, the | tend to harmonize and simplify elementary in- 
asylums, the hospitals prayers went up for him. | struction all over the country. The colleges hope 
Workingmen and ragged street-boys when they to obtain by means of it boys and girls better 


He gave, it is stated, nearly the whole of his | 


= 


For this work the herring girls are paid, not by | educators agree that certain subjects now taught | 


from fourteen to sixteen cents per barrel to the | other branches introduced. They propose that | 


Greek,—when these are taught,—and in all cases | 


Sixty-five years ago a boy was born in Mary- | enters school until he leaves it. It is to come to | 


literature and training from the start in the art of | 


age; while the pupils who do not intend to go to 
college will receive a better practical training for 
actual life than the present discursive and fre- 
quently aimless methods of education give them. 


* 
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TIME-WORN NAMES. 


An Englishman who had been uttering some 
vigorous opinions upon American taste in naming 
places as expressed in such appellations as Tom) 
stone, Bumblebee, Flagstaff, Dead-Horse Cajion 
and others, concluded his onslaught with a half- 
apologetic laugh and a good-tempered : 

“But after all, I don’t suppose it matters much. 
Some of those names will be changed deliberately 
as the inhabitants come to think them ridiculous, 
and most of the rest will be time-worn into some- 
| thing better after a century or so.” 

“Time-worn?” queried an American listener. 

“Yes, time-worn. They would be with us, and f 
should suppose they would be with you,” said the 
amiable Briton. Then seeing that he was not fully 
understood, he added, “‘There’s Bloody Gulch, for 
instance. The name is harsh and not easily spoken, 
as well as hideous in its suggestions. People will 
hurry it and clip it and run it together and toss it 
from mouth to mouth, and it will end by being 
something else. If England had had a Bloody Gulch, 
named in the time of the invading Danes, do you 
suppose it would still be Bloody Gulch to-day? 
Not at all! It might be Bluggles or it might be 
Blutch. The one thing sure is that it wouldn’t be 
gulch, and it wouldn’t be bloody!” 

Everybody laughed at a suggestion which seemed 
to partake of the nature of the word-compressing 
| experiments in Alice in Wonderland. Neverthe 
less, it was founded on solid British experience. 
| “English names are as smooth as pebbles at the 
| bottom of an English river,” said one eminent 
| writer. “They have been rolled on the tide of 
| speech till the edges are all worn away.” 

He cited especially the names of English rivers, 
| and called attention to the large number of them 
| which are of but one syllable, and that syllable 
frequently most expressive, quaint or melodious, 
with a charm in the mere sound. Running over 
rapidly those of which he thought at the moment, 
he named the Lea, the Tey, the Ouse, Wear, Cam, 
Taw, Wye, Teign, Blyth, Rye, Till, Don, Dart and 
Dee. 

Beside these are the Exe, the Yare and the Alne— 
all unfamiliar to Yankee ears; yet from the little 
Exe, the English Exeter, Exmouth, Exmoor,—the 
scene of “Lorna Doone,”—together with its seven- 
teen American namesakes, all take their names. 
From the Yare our Yarmouth is named, and its 
famous English original, upon whose sands lay the 
fascinating stranded boat inhabited by Little Em’ly 
in “David Copperfield.” 

And how many sturdy descendants of the Pil- 
grims have ever even heard the name of the little 
Plym, at whose mouth lay the English town the 
name of which, like that of stagnant old Boston of 
the Lincolnshire fens, has risen to newer and 
wider honors in the New England? 

Our harsher and longer names may be time-worn 
to advantage. Indeed, here and there we can see 
the process beginning, oftenest with a name of 
| Indian origin too cumbrous for ourtongues. Lake 
Winnipiseogee, with the spelling of which school 
| children once had such difficulty, was once doubt- 
| less pronounced according to that spelling. Then 
| the sound changed, while the written syllables re- 
| mained; and now we see it oftenest written as it is 
spoken—Winnepesaukee. 

There is ample room in our geography for sim- 
plifying and abbreviating, though it is also true 
that some of the longest names are easily spoken 
and are pleasant to the ear; but these have no 
rough edges to wear off, and we may hope that the 
“tide of speech” will carry them down unspoiled 
through the centuries. 

Let us keep the Monongahela, the Susquehanna 
and the Juniata in their full pride; and surely not 
even the flashing Dart nor the lapsing Dee have 
sung themselves into a language more sweetly than 
the Suwanee River. 
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A STORY FOR HARD TIMES. 


A young man was disabled by defective sight 
from studying medicine, as he had hoped to do. 
His impaired health rendered it necessary for him 
to live in the open air. His father’s financial 
embarrassments also imposed upon him an obliga- 
tion to increase the family earnings. 

He lived on a small farm and endeavored to 
raise ordinary crops. The experiment failed owing 
to his inexperience and the necessity of hiring 
labor. 

He resolved to substitute special industries for 
general crops. He was a sportsman and a sell 
taught ornithologist, the study of birds having been 
from boyhood his favorite occupation. He decide: 
to raise pigeons on a large scale for breeding squal 
for market. 

He built a series of houses and yards, doing the 
carpentry himself. He stocked the houses with 
pigeons, and while meeting with many discourage- 
ments and losses, persevered courageously, profit 
ing by every year’s experience, experimenting 
with various foods and soils, and investigating the 
subject with scientific thoroughness. He had many 
difficulties to overcome since the birds were liable 
to diseases in hot and damp weather. 

By steadily enlarging his flock he succeeded in 
putting this industry on a fairly remunerative basis, 
but only in consequence of unremitting vigilance 
and painstaking toil. 

He also raised Belgian hare, a rabbit which grows 
to large size and is hardy and prolific, resembling 
the wild rabbit but greatly surpassing it in flavor 
for table use. 

He made pens for the hare, procured choice stock 
and by close observation learned how to take care 
of them. When he had largely increased his stock 
and had demonstrated that the business was profi 
table, he suffered a serious misfortune. The hare 
houses caught fire one night when he was away. 
and were burned to the ground with all the stock. 
Undismayed he made a fresh start, and gradually 
enlarged the business. 








red chalk by the cooper on the bottom of each | met in the morning asked, ‘How is he?’’ and | fitted for higher education, at a somewhat earlier| He also experimented quite successfully with 
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mushroom culture. His farm was contributory to 
his special industries. He raised feed for his stock 
and put what land there was to spare in grass, 
finding a ready sale for surplus hay. During 
winter evenings he stuffed and mounted wild birds 
for sale as game panels—an art which he had 
learned unaided. 

Under all discouragements and losses he retained 
a buoyant feeling of confidence in his ultimate 
success, which came to him finally as a well-earned 
victory over adverse conditions. His general health 
was also completely restored, and there was a 
marked improvement in his eyesight. 

So true is it that where there is a will, there is a 
way. The loss of the professional career to which 
he had aspired was a grievous disappointment to 
him; ill health seemed to incapacitate him for all 
occupation; and the pressure of necessity might 
have paralyzed a weak nature; but he had a brave 
heart and an unconquerable will, adapted himself 
to circumstances, and made a way for himself 
when every road to success seemed to have been 
closed. 


~~ 
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IMPERFECTLY REHEARSED. 


William M. Polk says, in his life of Bishop Polk, 
that when Lafayette, in 1824, made his memorable 
tour through the United States, many amusing 
incidents accompanied his passage through North 
Carolina. General Polk, the governor and a cay- 
alry escort, under command of General Daniel, 
met the distinguished guest near the Virginia line. 

There was much handshaking and speech-making. 
Lafayette spoke but little English, and understood 
Jess. He had retained a few phrases, such as 
“Thanks!” “My dear friend,” “Great country!” 
“Happy man!” “Ah, 1 remember!” And though 
he usually uttered these in an effective manner, 
they were sometimes ludicrously malapropos. 

At Halifax the cortége was met by General 
Daniel, who had stationed a company of soldiérs 
by the roadside, flanked by the ladies who had 
assembled to do honor to the guest of the state. It 
had been arranged that the ladies should wave 
their handkerchiefs as soon as Lafayette came in 
sight, and when Daniel exclaimed, “Welcome, 
Lafayette!” the whole company was to repeat the 
words after him. 

Unluckily, the ladies misunderstood the pro 
gramme and waited too long, only to be reminded 
of their duty by a stentorian command of “Flirt, 
ladies, flirt, I say!” from the general, as he walked 
down the line to meet the marquis. 

Equally misunderstanding their part, the sol 
diers, instead of shouting, ‘Welcome, Lafayette!” 
in unison at the close of the general’s speech, re- 
peated the sentence one by one in varying tones. 
Now a deep voice would exclaim, “Welcome, 
Lafayette!” Then the next man would squeak, in 
a shrill tenor, “Welcome, Lafayette!” So it went 
on down the line. 

General Daniel, frantic at this burlesque of his 
order, vainly attempted to correct it; but as he 
nofortunately stammered when he was excited, his 
“Say it all to-to-to.geth-er!” could not overtake the 
running fire of ‘““‘Welcome, Lafayette!” which con- 
tinued all along the line. 

“Great country! great country!” replied Lafay- 
ette, turning to General Polk, who was vainly 
trying not to smile. 

Recognizing an old acquaintance, 
greeted him with great effusion. 

“Ah, my dear friend, so glad to see you once 
more! Hope you have prospered and had good 
fortune these years!” 

“Yes, generai, yes; but I have had the great mis- 
fortune to lose my wife since I saw you.” 

Catching the word “wife,” Lafayette guessed at 
the idea of a recent marriage, and patting his old 
friend affectionately on the shoulder, he exclaimed: 

“Happy man! happy man!” 


Lafayette 
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A CRIME AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 


Our country has been disgraced, time and again, 
by offences against the very fundamental principle 
of democratic government—the rule of the majority. 

The latest case occurred in New Jersey this year. 


He glanced at them, and exclaimed, delightedly : 
“It is your duty, Mrs. Millais, to encourage this 
boy! He is a marvel.” 


The result of this advice was that the child was | 


sent to the finest schools of art, and when the prize 
for the best historical drawing in pencil was 
awarded, at one of the Royal Academy assemblies, 


the name of Mr. Millais was called. A child in | 
short dresses was presented, and the Duke of | 


Sussex, who was in the chair, called out, in amaze 
ment: 

“Is this Mr. Millais? Put him on the table!” 
And standing there, he received his prize. 





Next’ Week’s Companion 


will contain, among other interesting articles, a | 


new story by that great writer of sea stories, 
W. Clark Russell, entitled 
The Tale of a Plot. 
Also a charming sketch by Miss Grace Ellery 
Channing, 
Economical Holidays in Italy, 


showing how two young women enjoyed the 


delights of life in Italy for a moderate expenditure. | 





HIS FIRST COFFEE. 

The Rev. Joseph Doddridge, in his ‘Notes on the 
Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania,” gives a detailed 
and realistic account of the pioneer life of that 
region. He was born in 1769. His mother died six 


or seven years afterward, and his father sent him | 


to Maryland to school. On his way thither he saw 


some wonderful things and had some surprising | 


experiences, which he thus describes: 


At Colonel Brown’s in the mountains I for the 
first time saw tame geese, and for bantering a pet 
ago 1 got a severe biting by his bill and beating 

y his wings. 1I wondered very much that birds so 
large and stron 
wild turkeys. At this place, however, all was right 
except the large birds which they called geese. 
The cabin and its furniture were such as 
been accustomed to see in the backwoods, as my 
— was then called. 

At Bedford everything was changed. The tav- 
ern at which my uncle put up was a stone house 
and was plastered inside, both as to the walls and 
the ceiling. 


which was not built of logs, but here I looked 


round the house and could see no logs, and above | | 
could see no joists. Whether such a thing had been | 


made by the hands of man, or had grown up of 
itself, 1 could not conjecture. 

When supper cam® on, my confusion was worse 
confounded. A little cup stood in a bigger one, 
with some brownish stuff in it, which was neither 
milk, hominy, nor broth. y 


could not tell, and I was afraid to as 

I watched to see what the big folks would do, 
and then did the same, and found the coffee 
nauseous beyond anything I had ever tasted. 1 
continued to drink, as the rest of the company did, 
with the tears streaming from my eyes; but when 
it was to end I was at a loss to know, as the little 
cups were filled immediately after being emptied. 

his circumstance distressed me very much, but 

looking attentively at the grown persons, 1 saw 
one man turn his cup bottom upward and put his 
spoon across it. I observed that after that his cup 
was not filled again, and I followed his example 
with a like happy result. 


WEIGHING A HAIR. 


The delicacy of the scales used in the mint is 
illustrated by the following which we take from a 
contemporary. Perhaps some persons would rather 
not know how many hairs they possess than to 
have them shaven off. 
done. The refiner of the Assay office says: 


“To number the hairs of your head is not a very 
difficult task. A very close approximation can be 
made by weighing the entire amount of hair on a 
man’s head, and then weighing a single hair. The 
weight of the whole mass divided by that of one 
hair of average length will of course give the 
desired number. If you will pluck out a hair from 
your beard I can show you.’ 


jc long and straggling one was accordingly 








Here are the plain facts. A full Senate consists of 
twenty-one members. Thirteen of last year’s sen- 
ators “hold over,” eight were elected in November. 
Nine of the “hold-overs” and one new member are 
of one party; four hold-overs and seven new 
members of the other. 

The nine hold-overs of one party seized the 
Senate chamber on the day the legislature was to 
meet, excluded all their party opponents, chose 
officers, and claimed to be the Senate of New 
Jersey. Moreover the governor of the state recog- 
nized this minority body as the Senate, and the 
attorney - general sought and found technical 
grounds for justifying the action of the men who 
were trying to steal one branch of the legislature. 

The people had voted one way; these conspira 
tors tried to defeat the will of the people. Nothing 
can excuse a crime against democratic government. 

No doubt the leaders in this plot thought it was 
“smart” politics. Nothing of the sort.’ A pretence 
that there can be justification of such a course is 
contrary tocommon sense. To act on that pretence 
is toactalie. Anda lie is always punished, sooner 
or later. 
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MR. MILLAIS. 


Sir John Millais was one of those prodigies who, 
having real genius, fulfil the promise of their 
youth. When he was a boy so little that his friends 
used to pile books on a chair to make a seat high 
enough for him to sit on while he worked, he was 
always sketching, hoping some day to be a painter. 

His mother was an acquaintance of Sir Martin 
Shee, then president of the Royal Academy, and 
she told him that her little boy had a great gift in 
the line of drawing. 

“Don’t encourage it!” said Sir Martin. “Many 
children show this sort of proclivity, and the end 
of it all is failure. It is not once in a thousand 
times that success is achieved. Bring him up to 
any profession but mine.” 

She then asked him at least to gratify a mother’s 
pride by looking at some of her darling’s sketches. 





, the refiner putting it on a scale, which 
was inclosed in a glass case, and graduated with 
extreme accuracy. 

With little weights of aluminum he piled up one 
arm until an equipoise was reached. The hair 
weighed three milligrammes. 

“If you reduce this to figures,” he said, “it would 
— eight thousand hairs to weigh an ounce, 
and suppose you have six ounces, you have forty- 
eight thousand.” 


DIDN’T TANGLE HIM. 


The satisfaction that every one must fee) at the 
triumph of the boy, about whom the Massachusetts 
Ploughman tells this anecdote, is due to the same 
feeling which prompts a big hearted man to take 
the part of the “undermost dog:” 


Walter was the important witness, and one of the 
lawyers, after cross-questioning him severely, said: 

“Your father has been talking to you, and telling 
you how to testify, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

“Now,” said the lawyer, “just tell us how your 
father told you to testify.” 

“Well,” said the boy, modestly, ‘father told me 
that the lawyers would try to tangle me, but if I 
would just be careful and tell the truth, | could tell 
the same thing every time.” 

The lawyer didn’t try to tangle up that boy any 
more. 


THEN HE WAS FAMOUS. 


The influence of American travellers in Europe 
is well known to be considerable, but a correspond. 
ent of the Boston Transcript records an instance 
as to which there must have been some exaggera- 
tion. 


A crippled old woman whom I met in Leaming- 
ton often amused me by her original speeches. 
One day | spoke of Shakespeare, and remarked 
that I wanted very much to visit Stratford-on-A von. 

“Law!” said the old woman, in a scornful tone; 
“who was he? On’y a plowboy, and he was never 
thought nothin’ of till them Americans came over 
and took him up.” 


“Why,” said a lecturer, who was describing his 
own eloquence, ‘you don’t know what a to-do there 
was! ere wa’n’t three dry eyes in the house!” 


should be so much tamer than the | 


had | 


However, the thing can be | 


| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoame. { Ade. 
| 
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Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
| Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. [ Adv. 
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The 1894 
Columbias 
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one who has seen them to be the most 
attractive wheels ever 
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Beautiful new designs, 
graceful, light, and 
strong to the last de- 
gree, and dressed with 
the incomparable Co- 
lunbia finish, they are bound to “take.” 
We predict for the 1894 Columbias an 
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catalogue and give your order early if you 
want one at the beginning of the season. 
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Model 19. Weight 25 Ibs. 


1 was struck with astonishment. I | 
had no idea that there was any house in the world | 


Price $125.00. 


The greatest advance in Bicycles is shown 
in the 1894 


WARWICK. 


New model with all ball 
New frame. 


hat to do with these | 
little cups and the little spoon "To to them I | 


New wood rims. 
| bearings on level. New adjustable 
handle-bar found on Warwicks only. 


See next week for Model 18. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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What Others Say of Us. 


“There is no Seedsman in America that enjoys a sounder 
reputation for square dealing and conscientious claims 
for the seed he offers, 
of captivating by tawdry colored pictures, or inflated windy 
hraseology. 


His Catalogue makes no pretense 


It aims to guide, not to bewilder, its readers.”’ 
—(From Editorial in Rural New Yorker.) 
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For the Companion. 


HOW I BEGAN TO LIKE 
ANIMALS. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


I do not believe that a truly natural boy would 
be long satisfied with a country life, no matter 
how beautiful the scenery or delightful the 
weather, if he were not associated in. some way 
with animal life. 

It is true that he can generally find plenty of 
animal life if he happens to be thrown with other 
boys. But I refer to domestic animals, to the 
beasts and birds of the woods and fields, to fishes, 
and even insects. 

If he be a true boy he feels that for these 
creatures, as well as for himself, the country was 
created, although if he be a sporting boy his 
desire for companionship may not be shared by 
the birds and fishes. But there are many country 
creatures from whom much pleasure may be 
derived without killing them, and it is prin- 
cipally the’ connection of boyhood with these 
to which I shall here refer. 

For myself, I have always been very fond 
of animals, and there have not been many 
periods of my life when I was not the possessor 
of some sort of creature, generally domestic, 
but sometimes wild. But as far back as I 
can recollect, my preference—and this prefer- 
ence has never changed—has been for the 
horse. 

When I was six years old, and slept in a 
trundle-bed, I played with wooden horses; 
and the first thing I did when I awoke in the 
morning, which was very early indeed, was to 
get my horse from his stable, which was 
always close to the bed, and harness him. I 
would never have any unnatural wooden 
horse—that is, one with a man or a saddle 
fastened to his back, and harness glued to 
him or painted on him. The animal must 
be as much like a real one as possible, and 
I liked to make the harness myself, because 
real harness for a wooden horse could not be 
bought. 

I used to study very carefully the leathern 
equipments of a horse, and I remember that I 
made very good harness indeed, being pro- 
vided for this purpose with pieces of thin 
leather procured for me from a shoemaker. I 
remember my pleasure the first time I got a horse 
with a rea: tail, made of tow, under which I 
could put a crapper. 

It was not long before I began to give up the 
wooden horse for a real one, and in my frequent 
suburban drives it was my delight to sit on the 
front seat, hold the reins and, under direction, 
drive. 

My greatest ambition was to drive a cart, 
because I thought it was more manly to do that 
than to drive a pleasure vehicle, and it so happened 
that my first experience of driving all alone by 
myself was in an empty cart. I got along very 
well on the country lane, but when it came to 
driving through a gateway I found it impossible— 
and I tried it over and over again—to do this 
without striking one or the other of the hubs 
against a gate-post. 

In my great desire to avoid Scylla I always 
bumped against Charybdis. But as the hubs 
were strong and the posts did not mind, 1 was 
able to continue my practice until I could better 
concentrate my attention upon a medial line. 

I had this experience about the beginning of a 
most delightful vacation, which lasted more than 
two years. My family removed to a pleasant 
country place, so far from towns and schools that 
the education of myself and brother was suspended 
for a time. The result was, I think, in every 
way advantageous, not only physically but 
mentally. It gave us a very thorough course of 
natural education, and promoted in us a certain 
disposition toward freedom of action and self- 
dependence which I am sure was of service to us 
in later years. 

We were fortunate enough to be very near a 
large farm, and in the family of the farmer was a 
boy of about our own age. This boy did not go 
to school, although he had some duties which 
occupied a portion of each day. These duties 
seemed to us the greatest of pleasures, and when- 
ever it was possible we gladly assisted him in 
them. In this way we got an insight into the inner 
workings of country life. 

Our place was comparatively small, comprising 
only nineteen acres, and we had but few domestic 
animals; but the farm covered hundreds of acres, 
and on it were horses, cows, sheep, pigs, dogs, 
turkeys, chickens, geese and pigeons. 

But the horse, as I have said, was my favorite; 
and I never lost the chance of driving one or, if 
denied that privilege, of riding behind one. 
Among the horses on the farm was one named 
Selim. My brother and I had read a great deal 
about Arabian horses, and the name of this 
animal very plainly indicated to our minds that 








|he had the blood of the desert in his veins, if 
| indeed he were not of pure Arabian stock. He 
was a good traveller, and we believed that if he 
were allowed to go at his greatest speed he could 
find no worthy competitor in that part of the 
country except the wind. 

| One day the farmer's son, my brother and I 
| were returning with Selim and a light wagon 
| from the town. Fora mile or two the road was 
very wide, with the middle portion grass-grown 
and unused, making, in fact, two parallel, narrow 
roads. As we were trotting leisurely along one 
of these a man with a big gray horse came up 
behind us on the other road at a rate of speed 
which showed us that he would soon pass us. 

Now came a grand chance to test the quality of 
Selim’s blood! We had never driven him at his 
topmost speed, for there had been no reason for 
it; and, in fact, we had been afraid to do so. 
But now in the excitement of a race we forgot 
that there were such things as reason and fear, 
and without a second’s hesitation we urged Selim 
to his swiftest gait. 

The man with the big horse looked over at us, 
and then applying his whip he made his animal 
trot at a great rate. We shouted, we whipped, 
and Selim flew, but to our utter dismay that big 
gray horse forged ahead. We did all that boys 
could do; we offered Selim every incentive to 
emulate the fleetness of his ancestors of the desert, 
but all in vain. 
with the commonplace horse, of no origin what- 
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was a rolling and tumbling, a shaking and 
growling, with the dust and gravel flying in 
every direction, and then there was a sudden yelp 
and howl, and Bony, tearing himself loose from 
his antagonist, clapped his tail between his legs 
and made a bee-line for home. 

My brother and I had witnessed the combat, 
and never before had we known a prouder 
moment. No more bowed heads for us; and 
although there were no further fights, we felt 
quite certain about what would happen should 
one take place. 

There was a little Scotch terrier on the farm 
who was fond of the society of boys, and with 
whom we had a great deal of fun. This dog had 
several peculiar merits. For instance, he could 
climb a tree. It must be admitted that in order 
for him to do this several conditions were 
necessary. . 

The tree must be an apple-tree with branching 
Jimbs not far from the ground, and the trunk a 
good deal inclined; there must be a cat in one of 
the topmost branches, and there must be some 
boys to urge the shaggy little beast to his utmost 
endeavor. There were a good many such trees 
on the farm; there were always cats willing to sit 
in safety upon an upper branch and give a dog 
lessons in tree-climbing; and we confidently 
believed that with continual practice the terrier 
would be able in time to emulate the squirrels. 





In a very short time the man | 


But there was something this little dog could do 
| better than tree-climbing. Down by the river 
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ever and probably named Bill, was so far ahead 
of us that there was no possible chance of our 
overtaking him, much less of our passing him. 

Down fell our faith in Arab blood, but I am 
proud to be able to say that our loyalty to our 
steed did not lessen in the least. We still believed 
in his origin, but we admitted to ourselves that 
Arabian blood was not to be relied upon for 
speed on a country road and in connection with a 
wagon. Had one of us been on Selim’s back, 
and had there been a far-reaching stretch of 
desert over which he might proudly bound, that 
big gray horse would have been nowhere. 

But this was all pleasant fancy, and a stern 
reality stared us in the face. Selim was dripping 
from every pore, and the farmer’s son was afraid 
to take him home in that condition. 

Presently one of us had an idea. The Delaware 
River was not more than a quarter of a mile 
away, and we knew of a place where the beach 
stretched out for a long distance, and where at 
high tide we could walk about on the sand with 
the water up to our necks. Sometimes the horses 
were driven out on this beach to give them a 
wash, and we would now take Selim there. Then 
if he should arrive at home quite wet there would 
“be a good reason for it. 

The tide suited, and the horse had his bath, and 
none of the farm people ever heard of the proved 
worthlessness of his Arabian blood. What was 
far stranger, no harm came to the animal. 

But say what we please of the horse, there is 
not about him that variety of inferest which 
appertains to the dog. There were plenty of dogs 
on the two places. The principal dog on the 
farm was a great beast, part bloodhound, named 
Bonaparte, while the honor of our establishment 
was upheld by an English bull-terrier. It very 
much grieved my brother and myself that in the 
battles which took place between these two when 
we first arrived at this country home, the superior 
weight and size of the farm dog always gave him 
the victory. 

Our feelings must have resembled those of the 
inhabitants of a conquered province. We proudly 
believed that our dog was as good as any other 
dog, and yet in the matter of canine supremacy 
we were obliged to stand with bowed heads. 

In the course of time our dog became the 
mother of a plump and sleepy little family, and 
one day Bony, the hound, happening by, noticed 
the little domestic group lying all together in the 
shade of the dog-house, and approached to pay 
his compliments or to make his criticisms. 

Like a bombshell from a mortar, out shot 
Fanny from her seeming nap straight at the big 
dog’s throat. Over he went on his back; there 





there were great meadows where the cows were 
pastured, and here the land lay so low that at 
high tide it would be overflowed were it not for 
high banks which were built along the river 
shore. These banks became the homes of musk- 
rats who dug through them long holes and 
galleries, sometimes undermining and injuring 
the banks to such an extent that great gaps were 
broken in them by the rising tides, and the 
meadows were inundated. 

Of course it was very desirable to kill as many 
muskrats as possible; and at this business the 
little terrier showed great ability. He was so 
smal! that by some scratching and pushing he 
could go into the muskrat holes and follow their 
windings for a long distance, and attack the 
enemy in his inmost strongholds. 

Sometimes the little dog would be inside the 
bank and lost to sight for half an hour, and when 
at last he came out it was impossible for his 
admiring young friends who awaited him to put 
a limit to the number of muskrats he had killed 
when lost to our view. He never boasted, but we 
did that for him. 

Muskrats were not by any means the only wild 
animals in that part of the country. In the 
winter we used to have a fine time trapping 
rabbits, and we became very expert in making 
and setting traps. It was after a heavy fall of 
snow that my brother and I discovered that there 
were better rabbit-traps on our place than any we 
could make. 

My father was fond of planting trees, and often 
set out very large ones; and in the autumn a 
number of holes had been dug about six feet in 
diameter and over two feet deep, in which it was 
intended to plant trees during the winter. Hap- 
pening to look into one of these holes one morning 
after the snow-storm just mentioned, we found 
there a rabbit who was unable to get out. The 
snow was so soft that when he attempted to jump 
his hind legs sank into it, and he could find no 
solid foothold. In another hole was another 
rabbit, and in another two. 

Here was sport. Into those holes we jumped 
and threw ourselves upon those rabbits, catching 
them in truly natural fashion, with open hands 
and outstretched arms. Every morning when 
the snow was soft we caught a rabbit or two; 
but when a crust formed upon the snow that 
phase of sport was at an end, for then the rabbits 
could get out of the holes as easily as we could. 

How well I remember the joys of hard-crusted 
snow. Rabbits and birds and boys could walk 
over it as if it had been a glistening floor; and 
sometimes when we were passing over 4 gully or 
drifted place the crust would break, and we would 











go in nearly up to our waists. What could have 
been more delightful ! 

In summer our great sport was fishing. We 
fished in many ways; from a boat, from the end 
of a pier, and from the sides of little streams; and 
as we were all careful students of the sporting 
practices of our elders, we used to catch a good 
many fish. Of course we had many a watery 
adventure, none of them of any great importance, 
but all exceedingly interesting to us. 

One of these, a trifling incident, impressed itself 
deeply upon my mind, and I have often thought 
of it since. Rod in hand, I wished to cross a 
wide ditch upon a plank which reached from 
bank to bank. The ends of the plank were 
concealed by tufts of grass, and I did not notice 
that they did not touch the banks, and that the 
plank was merely floating upon the water. I 
stepped boldly upon it; the ditch was three feet 
deep; there was a dreadful splash, and screams 
of laughter from the other boys, but rod and all 
I reached the other bank. 

Since then I have tried to be careful before 
stepping upon a plank—a real one or a figurative 
one—to find out what its ends rested upon. 


~~ 
> 
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BUNDY’S FAMOUS WHIP. 


Up in northern New Hampshire, in the edge of 
the White Mountains, more than forty years ago, 
I had my first and last adventure with a bear. 

I was then a young man, scarcely out of 
my teens. My father was a farmer. We 
lived in Oxford County, Maine, close to the 
New Hampshire line. Our farm was a large 
one, and my father—a fair example of the 
successful farmer of that day—was noted for 
the size and quality of his stock. His big, 
handsome cattle were the pride and delight 
of his heart, and were rarely excelled in 
those parts. 

At that time the larger wild animals, such 
as bears, lynx and wolves, were of course 
not so nearly extinct in New England as they 
are to-day. In some places, indeed, they 
were numerous: and an encounter with a 
bear, in particular, even by some one not out 
hunting, was by no means a rare occurrence. 

One day father asked me to go to see a 
well-known cattle-drover, named Bundy, wLo 
lived about thirty miles distant, over in New 
Hampshire. My errand was to collect, if 
possible, a sum of money which he owed my 
father. It meant a long ride on horseback, 
over a road which ran partly in the White 
Mountains; but in the ardor and vigor of 
youth the journey seemed to me only a 
holiday trip and a jolly, romantic ride. 1 
was eager to go. 

After receiving specific instructions as to my 
errand, and making such slight preparations as 
were needful, I led Black Nelly out of the stable 
and sprang upon her back. : 

‘Now be careful, Reuel,’’ admonished my 
father. ‘Don’t crowd the mare too hard. Take 
care of the money if you get it, and be home 
to-morrow, sure. Better stop at Job French's 
to-night.” 

Job French was an old-time friend of my 
father, who lived in the neighborhood whither 1 
was going. 

“All right,”’ I replied, gaily. ‘Is that all?” 

He nodded; but Dick Cheevy, the hired man, 
added a closing word. 

“Look out for bears, Rue,’”’ he said, with a 
mock air of anxiety. ‘It's a lonely road and 
mighty rough country part of the way—up 
through the notch.” 

It was a delightful morning in September. 
How well I remember it! The sky was blue, the 
sun shone brightly, and my heart danced with 
pleasure. For the first few miles I rode easily, 
over a good road and through familiar scenes. 1 
had very nearly the whole day before me, so there 
was no need to tire either the mare or myself by 


hard riding. 
My course lay northwesterly, directly toward 
the White Mountains. Before noon I was skirting 


their bases on the northeast, and keenly enjoying 
the grandeur of the scenery. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon, as nearly as I can remember, | 
reached my destination, without adventure or 
mishap to speak of. 

To my great disappointment, Bundy—or “Big” 
Bundy, as he was familiarly known—was not at 
home. He was away on one of his many stock- 
buying expeditions, and his wife could not tell 
just where he was or how soon he would be home 
again. 

There was nothing to do but to wait, in the 
hope that he might return before I should be 
obliged to start home on the morrow. So I made 
the best of it, and put up for the night at friendly 
Job French’s. 

Big Bundy was a noted character in those 
parts. He was a large, powerful man, somewhat 
reckless and venturesome in disposition, though 
sharp enough and far from impulsive when 
making a bargain. His special distinction lay in 
the wonderful skill which he had acquired in the 
use of a long-lashed whip which he invariably 
carried with him. Common report said that he 
could snap a button off a man’s coat every time. 
at four or five paces. I cannot vouch for this. 
but tell the story as I used to hear it. 

Well, the morrow came, but up to noon no 
Bundy had appeared. On further inquiry it 
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proved that he was really not expected home for 
two or three days, so I concluded not to wait 
longer. Besides, I ran a chance of finding him 
somewhere on my way back. 

Accordingly I started homeward. Some eight 
or ten miles on my return through that moun- 
tainous region brought me to a particularly deep, 
wild ravine, with precipitous cliffs on either side, 
through which the road passed. This was the 
“notch” to which Dick Cheevy referred. As I 
approached the place I thought of his words 
uneasily, though they were uttered, as I supposed, 
mainly in jest. Yet I knew that bears were 
occasionally seen in the region. 

All at once Black Nelly gave a start and threw 
up her head with a snort. The next moment I 
heard a scratching sound in a tree which stood 
near the road. 

I looked up. A black animal, some twenty 
feet from the ground, was slowly climbing higher 
into the tree. A glance showed me that it was a 
bear’s cub, and I drew rein. 

An uncontrollable impulse to capture the 
creature seized upon me. I looked around 
sharply. No other bears, big or little, were 
visible. Without further hesitation I slid from 
the saddle. I meant to capture that cub if 
possible. Black Nelly still sniffed and tossed her 
head nervously, in a frightened way. 

“Whoa, Nelly!’ I said, reassuringly, and 
patted her on the neck. Then I led her to a small 
sapling beside the road and hitched her. I did 
not believe she would try to break away. 

The tree up which the cub was climbing was 
perhaps three rods distant. I hurried toward it, 
but had not gone more than half the way when I 
had another and more serious surprise. 

A huge animal of some kind, a few rods deeper 
in the woods, was rushing toward me. It was 
the old mother-bear! There was an ominous 
rustling of bushes and snapping of twigs. Black 
Nelly gave a terrific snort; then giving an almost 
human scream of terror she broke, with a mighty 
plunge, the strap which tied her, and galloped up 
the road like mad. 

Here was a dilemma indeed! 
time to stop and think about it. 

Black Nelly had already disappeared. The 
road here wound down through the mountains. 
Precipitous cliffs rose on either side. A thick 
growth of trees and underbrush intervened. As 
I heard the brute tearing through this underbrush 
toward me, I somehow felt that it was safer to 
trust to my heels than to try to climb a tree. 

I was young and fleet of foot, and did not like 
the idea of being followed up a tree, or else 
“treed” for an indefinite length of time by a 
ferocious she-bear. Besides, a bear will not 
usually leave her cub to chase an enemy. I 
therefore fied down the road. I ran in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the mare; it 
was the easier way. 

A moment later the bear reached the road, and 
there paused as if to look for me. This gave me 
a few seconds of precious time, and I hoped to get 
such a start that she would not pursue me, but 
return to her cub. Vain hope! With an angry 
growl she sprang after me. 

For a few rods I held my distance; then I 
found that she was gaining upon me. I exerted 
myself to the utmost, but on she came, and 
gradually lessened the space between us. 

Nearer and nearer! Would she overtake me 
after all? Desperately I strove to increase my 
speed; but my lungs began to fail and my limbs 
to falter under the strain of the tremendous 
exertion I was making. 

Presently I glanced behind. She was within 
two rods of me. At that moment my hat blew 
off and, oh, blessed relief! my pursuer stopped to 
examine it. Only for a moment, however; then 
she was after me again. 

Clearly my case was getting desperate. Some- 
thing must be instantly devised or my fate was 
certain. Frantically I glanced about me, search- 
ing for some avenue of escape; but I could see 
none. 

The bear was now almost at my heels. Despair 
seized upon me. A moment more and I should 
be overtaken, clasped in the beast’s terrible 
embrace and torn piecemeal by her teeth and 
claws. 

Asa last momentary respite from my doom I 
tore off my jacket and, turning, threw it in her 
face. Then obeying the instincts of despairing 
terror, I shrieked, ‘‘Help! help!” 

“Hullo-o-o, there!’ came an answering shout. 

Then I noticed that a man with horse and gig 
was coming up the road in front of me. 

‘‘Help!.help!’’ [ cried again. ‘Oh, help!’ 

A whip cracked sharply, and the horse leaped 
forward. As the gig came up I staggered to a tree 
beside the road and leaned against it for support. 

“Hullo! Are ye trying a race with that bear ?”’ 
It was Big Bundy! 

Speech was beyond me at that moment. As I 
clung, panting and quivering, to the tree, my face 
doubtless answered far more eloquently than any 
words. 

The horse reared and snorted furiously, and 
refused to come forward another step. Bundy 
sprang to the ground. 

‘Here, boy,” he said, tossing the reins into my 
shaking hands, “hold my horse a minute.” 

The bear had paused about the time I first 


But I had no 


discovered Bundy approaching. Apparently she | 


had not moved since. She stood at bay in the 
middle of the road, calm and motionless, watching 
Bundy with wrathful eyes. 








I thought that Bundy had a pistol and intended 
to get a shot at her; but I was wrong. He 
advanced slowly toward her, with nothing in his 
hand but his famous whip. 

Cautiously he drew near her. She never 
moved, but kept her fierce little eyes upon him as 
though curious to see what he meant to do. 

“Well, now, my old beauty,” said Bundy, 
blandly, “what air ye up to, anyhow? What 
d’ye mean by racing that poor boy ‘most to 
death? Havin’ a little fun, eh ?”’ 

Here he paused a moment, eying the bear 
keenly ; but Bruin remained immovable. 

With one hand outstretched coaxingly, as if to 
deprecate the idea of any hostility, and the other 
holding the whip hidden behind his back, Bundy, 
while he spoke to her cajolingly, stealthily 
advanced. It was evident that he was trying to 
hold her attention and keep her quiet by his 
palaver, while he gradually edged nearer and 
nearer. 

Despite his assumed coolness, I could see that 
every nerve and muscle was tense with suppressed 
excitement, and that his eyes never left her for 
an instant. 

Still the bear sat motionless and erect. Her 
small eyes gleamed wickedly as they followed his 
every movement closely; and every now and 
then, as the drover advanced, the bristles on the 
back of her neck rose threateningly, like those on 
an angry dog, while her teeth glistened savagely 
between her drawn lips. 

I looked on with breathless interest. 
was now within a dozen feet of the bear. 
ready to act. 

“So, 80; easy now,”’ said he, soothingly, as he 
might have addressed a refractory cow cornered 
at last in the far end of a pasture. ‘What's the 
use 0’ gettin’ mad over it? Now look out for 
that right peeper of yourn when I count three. 
One—two—three!”’ 

Zip—crack ! 

Bundy had let fly his whip—that famous whip 
with which he snapped off buttons from men’s 
coats! When he drew it back the bear had but 
one eye. 

With a howl the animal turned partially 
around, pawing wildly at her face with her great 
clumsy forefeet. Her assailant was quick to 
follow up his advantage. Aiming for her face 
and head, he began to ply the whip ‘vith might 
and main. 

Blinded and bewildered by such a novel but 
terrible fusillade, the discomfited beast was not 
long in yielding. After pawing the air frantically 
for a few moments, and trying in vain to ward 
off the stinging blows, she finally dropped on all 
fours and made for the woods. 

But Bundy was not willing to let her off so 
easily. Thoroughly carried away by his victory 
and the excitement of the moment, he dashed 
after her. with triumphant shouts, reckless of 
consequences and lashing her at every step. 

The bear had not gone far when she came to a 
rather undersized tree, which she tried to climb, 
hoping thus, no doubt, to escape from the pursuer 
who was pressing her so hard. But before she 
was well started up the tree, the long lash of the 
whip was laid so unmercifully over her head that 
she gave up the attempt, dropped to the ground 
snarling and frothing, and rushed off in a new 
direction; but the unrelenting Bundy still kept 
at her heels. 

A few yards farther brought her to another 
and larger tree, which she also began to climb. 
The bark on this tree was rougher, and this time 
she made better headway. As before, Bundy 
laid on furiously with the whip, but the bear 
continued to ascend in spite of him. 

Seeing the beast was about to escape from his 
reach, the daring cattle-drover adopted a unique 
mode of procedure. He dropped his whip, sprang 


Bundy 
He was 


my sight, had blundered between a couple of| dry; and as guncotton is about twelve times as 
“windfalls,”,—trees blown down by the wind,—| powerful as gunpowder, each torpedo produces 
which so retarded her progress that Bundy | the effect of four hundred pounds of gunpowder. 
caught up with her. The first wreck found by the Vesuvius was a 

With a wild whoop that would have done| large three-masted vessel which had sunk in 
credit to an Indian, he brought his club down | fifteen fathoms of water off Barnegat, oa the New 
across her back; and then as the enraged brute | Jersey coast. Only six or eight feet of one of the 
turned’ furiously upon her tormentor, Bundy | masts of the wreck showed above water, but the 
gave her a terrific blow on the snout, doubling | stumps of the other two could be plainly seen 
her up on the ground, for the moment stunned | through a water-telescope, made out of a long 





up the tree after her, and succeeded in grasping 
the bear’s hind legs with both hands. 

Then followed a veritable tug of war. The | 

powerful but clumsy animal endeavored to ascend 
while Bundy, with legs twined about the tree, 
strove to prevent her. Sometimes the bear would 
gain a few inches and seem about to drag the 
man after her. Then he would put forth all his 
strength and pull the brute back again, her claws 
tearing long scratches in the bark of the tree. 
* Finally the reckless fellow, exerting all his 
strength, managed to tear the animal from her 
hold, and down they both tumbled to the ground 
together. It looked as if the man must surely 
get hurt now; but the thoroughly vanquished 
animal evidently had no disposition to fight, so 
long as she could run away. So a moment later 
she was once more scrambling away into the 
woods. 

And Bundy? Well, Bundy picked himself up 
with no bones broken; but for a brief space he 
was nonplussed, for he could not find his trusty 
whip. Only an instant, however, did he hesitate. 
Then as he snatched up a formidable stick which 
happened to be lying near, he gave another 
victorious yell and again dashed off in pursuit. 

All that I have just been describing took place 
not far from where I stood holding Bundy’s 
horse, and within plain sight. While it may 
seem longer in the telling, it all happened so 
quickly that I, breathless with interest and my 
recent race for life, stood transfixed, without a 
thought of taking part. 

I now expected that Bundy would soon give up 
the chase and return; but just then I heard him 
give a loud cry, and at the same moment saw the 
cause. The bear, which was not yet quite out of 





and helpless. It was the work of a moment to 
finish the animal. 

Then the victorious drover shouted jubilantly 
tome: ‘Hitch the mare and come over here.” 


When I reached the spot the bear was dead and | 


the singular contest ended. 
Together we dragged the huge carcass to the 


road. Then we managed to tie it to the axle of | 


the gig, and thus, with his defeated enemy trailing 
behind him in the dust, my rescuer proceeded 
homeward, and I accompanied him. 

When we arrived at the point where I had seen 
the cub, we found the motherless creature still in 
the tree, and succeeded in capturing it. The bear 
I willingly conceded to Bundy, but the cub I 
claimed as mine. 

I eventually found my runaway mare, Black 
Nelly, and in due time returned home safely, 
bringing the cub, which was long an object of 
curiosity and interest. Finally, however, it 
became too savage, and had to be killed. 

Bundy’s novel exploit gained him much local 
renown. WILLIS WILDER. 


* 
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WRECK-HUNTING ON A MAN- | 


OF-WAR. 


Although the science of navigation enables the 
mariner to roam about on the trackless ocean, 
sure of his position on the surface of the globe, his 
path is not marked out nor cleared from obstruc- 
tions. For though he may know perfectly well 
where his ship is, he cannot know what else may 
be there also. He must let the vessel go plunging 
on through the waves, trusting that in the waters 
ahead there is nothing to check its onward 
course. 

Happily most ships find a clear path—the 
ocean is so vast—and come safely into port; but 
occasionally some unfortunate craft, nearing 
rapidly the end of a long voyage, is checked in 
her career by some floating wreck, or the masts of 
some sunken vessel. 

These unseen wrecks are heartily dreaded by 
sailors, especially those abandoned hulks, or 
‘‘derelicts,” that go floating about the ocean, 
carried hither and thither by the winds and 
currents. Collision with one of these might easily 
send a ship, with all on board, to the bottom. 

As far as possible, a record of the movements of 
such roving derelicts is kept, from information 
sent to the United States Hydrographic Office by 
incoming ships, and a chart is issued monthly 
with the recorded tracks marked upon it. 

Sunken wrecks are perhaps less dangerous. 
As their position is fixed and knowh, they can be 
more easily reached and destroyed. But they all 
add to the perils of navigators, and have so 
increased of late years that the United States has 
started an international movement to establish an 
ocean patrol for their removal. 

To the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius has been 
assigned the task of clearing the New Jersey and 
Delaware coasts of wrecks; and her work in the 
autumn of 1893 was successful and interesting. 

Fourteen wrecks were known by the Navy 
Department to be lying in the path of coastwise 
commerce between Sandy Hook and Delaware 
Breakwater, and instructions were issued to the 
Vesuvius to hunt for them and destroy them 
when found. To find the wrecks was the principal 


| difficulty, for it is not at all easy to determine 


exactly a point at sea when there are no land- 
marks in sight from which to take bearings. 

In the destruction of these wrecks guncotton 
torpedoes, furnished by the United States Torpedo 
Station at Newport, were used. They are metallic 
cases filled with cakes of wet guncotton, between 
which space is left for the insertion of a primer of 
dry cotton. 

As this explosive is safely handled when wet, it 
is kept moistened when carried on shipboard. 
Because it is moist it is not easily exploded; 
therefore a good quantity of dry cakes must be 
used as primers. 

The primers themselves are exploded by a 
small fuse or detonator containing fulminate of 
mercury, to which a current of electricity is sent 
from a dynamo-machine in a boat, through wires 
of sufficient length to enable the crew to keep out 
of harm’s way. 

Heavily insulated wires, and rubber packing 
under the torpedo cover, keep out the water, and 
prevent any loss or break in the current. All 
preparations have to be made most carefully, in 
order that everything may work well. 

The keyboard of the dynamo-machine has 


box six inches square at the ends. 
| Anchoring near the wreck, the Vesuvius sent 
out a whale-boat with torpedoes, connecting 


| wires and firing-machine. A gromet, or ring of 
rope, was passed around the one visible mast. 
To this the torpedo was made fast and lowered to 
the deck. Then the boat was pulled away about 
three hundred feet, while the wire was carefully 
‘paid out” to prevent any kinks or loosening of 
the connections. 

Next the officer in charge touched the testing 
key, as the assistant gave the crank of the firing- 
machine a few turns. Finding the insulation 
perfect and the current continuous through the 
torpedo, the firing key was pressed. 

The waters shook with a dull, metallic sound, 
and a vast column of spray rose to a height of a 
hundred feet around the remains of the mast, 
which had been wrenched from its fastenings in 
the deck and hurled upward with immense force. 

Hatch-covers, deck-houses and the stumps of 
the other two masts came up in the boiling foam 
| that followed the explosion, while the water for 
| yards around was covered with many kinds of 
fish, killed or stunned by the shock. These were 
speedily gathered in by the smaller boats of the 
ship, and made a welcome addition to the larder. 

The mast was too large and heavy to leave 
| floating about, so a smaller torpedo, containing 
| seven pounds of guncotton, was lashed to it, and 
| the heavy timber sent flying up a hundred feet 

into the air in a mass of splinters. 

| Other wrecks destroyed were a fishing schooner 
| off Ocean Grove, a sunken light-ship at the 
| entrance to Delaware Bay, a large schooner off 
the Highlands of Navesink, and a single-masted 
vessel on Stone Horse Ledge on Nantucket 
Shoals. 

All these craft were lying in much-frequented 
paths, and their removal undoubtedly prevented 
many another disaster. 





J. B. Briees, U.S. N. 
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For the Companion. 


A GIANT STRIDE. 


Boys, did you ever make a “giant stride?” 
My brother Frank and I spent many happy 
hours in boyhood exercising upon this exhilara- 
ting device. 

If you live in or near the country, select a good, 
straight young hickory pole, eight or ten inches 
through at the bottom and running up twenty or 
twenty-five feet to four or five inches through. 
Saw the top off square, and shrink on an iron 
| ring to prevent splitting of the wood. 

Drive an iron pin, half to three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter and ten inches long, into the 











| centre of the top of the pole. Set the pole up 
| securely in the ground, in a space where you can 
| have a free swing of fifteen feet from the pole on 
| every side. 

Take an oak or hickory bar four and one-half 
inches wide, four inches thick and two feet long, 
|and bore a hole in the centre of such size as to 
| permit the bar to turn freely on the pin in the top 
| of the pole. Near each end of this bar bore a 
| hole about one-half an inch in diameter. 
| Secure to each end of the bar, by passing it 
| through the small hole and firmly tying, a good 

piece of rope, with a loop of at least two and one- 
| half feet at the lower end. When these looped 
| ropes are suspended from the cross-bar they 
| must touch the ground, or clear it by only a few 
| inches at the bottom of the pole. 
| Above the loop fix a short, round piece of wood 
to form a hand-piece. Make a ‘saddle’ by 
| placing in each loop a piece of carpet or bagging. 
Your “giant stride’ is now ready for use. 


Two of you must put your right legs through 





two keys: a testing key and a firing key. By | the saddles, so as to bring the body on the outside 
pressing the testing key a very slight current, of the loop, away from the pole. Grasp the hand 
insufficient to explode the detonator, is sent| piece and run in a circle as far away from the 
through the wires. If everything is in order, and | pole as possible; as you gain momentum you will 
there is no leak between the machine and the | find yourself supported easily in the saddle, and 
torpedo, a galvanometer needle in the circuit is will be enabled to swing entirely around the pole, 
deflected by this slight current, and the torpedo is | often making the circuit several times without 
shown to be ready to discharge. | touching the ground with the feet. If you wish 

The service torpedoes contain wet cotton of a | to reverse the movement pl@ce the left leg, instead 
weight equivalent to thirty-four pounds of the | of the right, through the loop. 
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For the Companion. 


BALLAD OF TITUS LABIENUS. 


THE 


Now Titus Labienus 
Was stationed on a hill. 
He sacrificed to Janus, 
Then stood up stark and still. 
He stood and gazed before him 
The best part of a week; 
Then, as if anguish tore him, 
Did Labienus speak. 


“O hearken, mighty Cesar! 

O Caius Julius C., 
It really seems to me, sir, 

Things aren’t as they should be. 
I've looked into the future, 

I’ve gazed beyond the years, 
And as I’m not a butcher, 

My heart is wrung to tears. 


“All Gaul it is divided 

In parts one, two and three, 

And bravely you and I did 
In Britain o’er the sea. 

In savage wilds the Teuton 
Has felt your hand of steel. 

Proud Rome reve set your ‘boot on, 
And ground it ’neath your heel. 


“But looking down the ages, 
There springs into my ken 
A land not in your pages, 
nd of coming men. 
1 would that it were handier! 


ean, 
"Tis Yankeedoodledand 
The Land that is to be. 


“A land of stately cities, 
and of peace and truth ; 
But oh! the thousand pities! 
A land of yeeping youth. 
A land of school and college, 
here youths and maidens go 
A-seeking after knowledge, 
But seeking it in woe. 


“I hear the young men groaning! 

I see the maidens fair, 

With sighs and bitter moaning, 
Tearing their long fair hair. 

And through the smoke of Janus 
Their ery comes sad and shrill, 

‘O Titus Labienus, 
Come down from off that hill! 


“*For centuries you’ve stood there, 

And gazed upon the Swiss; 

Yet never have withstood there 
An enemy like this. 

The misery of seeking, 

e agony of doubt 

Of who on earth is speaking, 

And what ’tis all about. 


“*Now he had planned an action, 

And brought his forces round : 

But—well, there rose a faction, 
And ran the thing aground. 

And—their offence was heinous, 
Yet Caesar had his will; 

And Titus Labienus 
Was stationed on a hill. 


“*Then the Helvetii rallied, 
‘0 save themselves from wrack, 
And from the towns they sallied, 


The land was quite mountainous, 
Yet they were put to flight: 
And Titus Labienus 
Was stationed on a height. 


“*Then he himself advised them 

Upon the rear to fall: 

But Duimnorix surprised them 
And sounded a recall. 

Quoth he, “The gods sustain us! 
These ills we’ll still surmount!” 

Ana Titus Labienus 
Was stationed on a mount.’ 


“Thus comes the ery to hand here 
Across the western sea. 
From Yankeedoodledandia, 
The Land that is to be. 
a heart is wrung with sorrow ;° 
ot springs the pitying tear. 
O Julius C., to-morrow, 
Let me get down from here! 


“Oh, send me to the valley! 
Oh, send me to the town! 


“Oh! sooner shall my le on 
all; 


bienus 
Stand longer on the hill!” 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


DISAPPROVAL OF CRUELTY. 


Doctor Cyrus Edson, in a paper concerning the 
representation of death upon the stage, vouches 
for the truth of the following story : 

A well-known actress, about to personate a 
woman dying of heart-disease, went to a phy- 
sician to ask for directions, in order that her 
representation might be true to nature. 

“T have a patient subject to attacks of angina 
pectoris,” he replied. ‘Meet her at my office on 
such a day.” 

When the time arrived, the physician ordered 
the patient, on some pretext, to run rapidly up 
the stairs. She obeyed, and brought on a violent 
attack, in which she came near death. The 
actress closely studied her agonized gestures and 
shrieks, and reproduced them afterward with 
such accuracy as to enhance her professional 
reputation. 

Doctor Edson acquits her of knowledge of the 
danger incurred by the patient, but denounces 
vehemently the “thideous cruelty” of the physi- 
cian who, to serve art, ran the risk of murder. 

More than one of the great Greek sculptors of 
antiquity, it is said, caused slaves to be poisoned 
or put to the rack that they might study the 
approach of death in a living body. The sacrifice 
of these worthless lives, they declared, really was 
a small matter compared to the gain in works of 
art to the world. 

One of the most significant proofs of the 
advance of Christianity is the fact that such a deed 
would now be regarded with horror in all civ- 
ilized countries. Men of this age do not prize art 
less, but human life more. In old times a man 
gave his own life in the defence of his honor in a 
duel, or to assert the surpassing beauty of his 





lady-love, or starved himself to death thinking 
he was pleasing a merciful Saviour, and was 
applauded as a hero or a saint. 

This wiser generation has set a limit upon even 
self-sacrifice. 

A man now cannot risk his life in the cause of 
science, or for any purpose, however noble, with- 
out feeling the restraining check of the law upon 
him, backed by the common sense of the com- 
munity. 

We live now, each in all, as never before. Self- 
sacrifice there will always be, but the world insists 
that the purpose of martyrdom must be worthy 
before it gives the martyr’s crown. 


oe 


WHAT A JEW DID. 


Benjamin Disraeli, while a young man, wrote in 
a novel, “Vivian Grey,” this sentiment: ‘Man is 
not the creature of circumstances. Circumstances 
are the creatures of men.” He demonstrated by 
hig own career that the sentiment was no unmean- 
ing phrase, but the forcible expression of a potent 
truth. It “registered,” to use the technicality of a 
printer, with life. Disraeli was the son of a Jew, 
when England’s anti-Semitic prejudices barred the 
descendants of Moses, one of the greatest of law- 
makers, from Parliament. He entered into London 
society as a dandy, was known for his curling hair, 
embroidered vests, gold chains, jewelled rings, and 
carved ivory cane with an elaborate tassel. 


After several attempts he was elected to the 
House of Commons, where he tried to speak, and 
was laughed down. At his club and in social life 
he was always prating of what he was going to do 
in politics and literature. 

he son of an ostracised race became Prime 
Minister of Great Britain; and having taught the 
Tory party that they must, if they would continue 
ag a political factor, keep step with the drum-beat 
of modern progress, he retired to rest in the House 
of Lords as Lord Beaconsfield—honored by the 
queen as her favorite Prime Minister, and trusted 
by hundreds of Tory squires whose ancestors had 
thought it sport to pull out the teeth of Jews. 

He had been known in society as a “gushing” 

oung man, who wore his heart upon his sleeve. 

e sat upon the Treasury, or the Opposition, bench 
of the House of Commons with a face as impassive 
as that of the Sphinx. 

In those days the road to Parliament and politi- 
cal distinction began at one of the great schools— 
Eton, Harrow or Winchester—and sed through 
Oxford or Cambridge University. Disraeli did not 
travel that road. His father intended him for a 
situation in a government office, which he had 
obtained for him. Having educated him at home, 
he articled him to a solicitor that he might qualify 
himself for the situation. 

The —t of a lawyer’s office was distasteful 
to the youth, who, having declined to serve the 
government as a clerk, wrote editorials for a Tory 
newspaper, and at twenty-two years of age pub- 
lished his brilliant novel, ‘Vivian Grey.” 

Twenty-five years later he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the leader of the House of Com- 
mons. It was the first time that a novelist had 
Soret as the finance minister of a great commer- 
cial state, and it was the first time that a son of 
Abraham had held the leadership of the British 
House. No t public school and neither of the 
universities had aided him to rise. Yet he had 
leaped over these “circumstances,” and into one of 
the most influential positions in Great Britain, the 
leadership of the Tory party. 

We commend the moral of Disraeli’s life to those 
who think that man is inexorably the creature of 
circumstances. ‘ 


ee 


HOW EARTHQUAKES RECORD TIME. 


Man long ago’ found out that in order to get at 
many of nature’s secrets he must contrive some 
plan of watching her at work while he himself 
slept, or was busy with other occupations. The 
numerous aut tic instr ts that we now 
possess, such as thermometers that register with a 
pen the variations of temperature, without inter- 
ruption by-day or night, have been invented to 
supply this want of a sleepless eye in the service 
of science. Among the latest of these inventions 
is one devised in Italy to make earthquakes and 
earth tremors record, in clock time, the instant of 
their own occurrence. 


Our readers know, doubtless, that a seismograph 
is an instrument in which a delicatel ded 
pointer marks the oscillations due to any shaking 
of the earth’s surface. Doctor Cancani has recently 
added to the seismograph a contrivance by means 
of which every earthquake shock makes, together 
with the telltale drawing of its own oscillations, a 
photograph of the face of a chronometer, thereby 
recording its exact time of occurrence. 

This is effected with the aid of an incandescent 
electric lamp, connected with a circuit which is 
only closed when a shock affecting the seismograph 
causes a lever to form the electric connection. The 
face of the chronometer is thus brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the fraction of a second, and the position 
of its hands is photographed upon a sensitive plate 
exposed for the purpose. The instant the shock is 
over the instrument automatically adjusts itself in 
readiness for the next disturbance. 

With such ingenious care is the earth bein 
studied by man near the close of the nineteent 
century! But there is no doubt that our ancient 
mother will have an abundance of problems left for 
solution when the twentieth century, too, hears the 
footfalls of its successor. 








i ane 
ESKIMO COURAGE. 


The Eskimo has sometimes been called a coward, 
but Doctor Nansen, who has studied him long and 
with much sympathy, resents the imputation. “If by 
courage,” he says, “we understand the tigerish 
ferocity which fights to the last drop of blood, even 
against superior force, a spirit which is commonest 
among the lowest races of men, and which is espe- 
cially characteristic of many species of animals, 
then, doubtless, the Eskimos are not very coura- 
geous.” They are too peaceable and good-natured 
to strike back, but they are not cowardly. 


To estimate the worth of a human being, Doctor 
Nansen very wisely observes you must see him at 
his work. Follow the Eskimo to sea, observe him 
there, where his vocation lies, and you will soon 
behold him in another light; for, if we understand 
by courage that faculty which, in moments of 
danger, lays its plans with calmness and executes 
them with ready presence of mind, or which faces 
inevitable danger, and even certain death, with 
immovable self-possession, then we shall find in 
Greenland, men of such courage as are but rarely 
found elsewhere. 

Though his father may have perished at sea, and 
very likely his brother and his friend as well, the 
Eskimo nevertheless goes quietly about his daily 
work, in storm no less than in calm. 











It isa gallant business this kaiak-hunting; it is 
like a sportive dance with the sea and with death. 
There is no finer sight possible than to see the 
kaiak-men breasting the heavy rollers that seem 
utterly to engulf them. 

When, overtaken by a storm at sea, the kaiaks 
run for the shore, they come like black storm-birds 
rushing before the wind and the waves, which, like 
rolling mountains, ——- on in their wake. The 

ddies whirl through air and water, the body is 

nt a little forward, the head is often turned half- 
backward to watch the seas. Allis life and spirit, 
while the sea all around the kaiaks reeks like a 
seething caldron. 

Then it may happen that when the gale is at its 
wildest a seal pops up its head before them. Quicker 
than thought the harpoon is seized and rushes 
through the foam with deadly aim. 

The seal dashes away with the bladder behind it, 
but a» gueteny caught and killed, and then towed 
onward. 

Everything is done with the same masterly skill 
and ith the same quiet demeanor. It never 
occurs to the Eskimo that he is performing feats 
of heroism. 

Here he is great. And we? Ah, in these sur- 
roundings we are apt to seen’ very small. 


ate 
For the Companion. 


TO MARCH. 


Loud trumpeter of Spring! 
Blowing the wintry notes 

From out the tune of things, 
That warmer tones may fi 
Through music’s honeyed realm. 
Soon to thy blare so bleak 

The flower-flutes shall reply, 


Sing forth th 
Then shall the ’cello bees 


ZZ unison 
With piccolo of bird, 
While zephyrs draw the bow 
O’er strings of twit and bough, 
Making sweet violins 
Of all the budding trees. 
Blow, trumpeter! blow out 
The frozen chords of sound. 
Blow in the warmth, the life, 
The harmonies of heat. 
HENRY W. STRATTON. 
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HER TWO BOYS. 


A reporter for the Chicago Tribune describes 
what he calls ‘‘a domestic drama,” witnessed on a 


Michigan Central train the other day. A tall, fine- | 


looking man and a handsomely dressed woman sat 
just in front of a plainly dressed, sweet-faced lady 
of perhaps seventy years. Once in a while—pretty 
often—the man turned and made some remark to 
the elderly woman, whom he called mother, and 
whose eyes showed that she was proud and fond of 
her son. The younger woman, his wife, seemed 
somewhat less cordial, but she, too, once in a while 
turned and dropped a word or two. 


By and by the porter announced that dinner was 
ready in the dining-car, and the young man said: 

“Well, mother, Emma and I will go now and get 
a dinner. You know she needs something warm. 
You have brought your luncheon, I notice, ‘and I 
will send you in a cup of tea.” 

After the couple had gone “mother” sat looking 
out of the window, in deep thought, sppenentiy. 
and perhaps not altogether happy. nally she 
reached under the seat and brought out a little 
worn, black basket, and began fingering the ribbon 
with which it was tied. 

Just then the train stopped at a station, the door 
was as en, and a cheery-faced man stepped 
inside. e looked eagerly up and down the car, 
and his glance fell upon the old lady. 

“Mother!” he cried. 

“John, my John!” answered the lady, and the 
two were clasped in a loving embrace. 

“Where are Frank and Emma?” he demanded. 

“They have gone into the dining-car. Emma 
isn’t strong, you know, and has to have a hot 
dinner.” 

This last remark she repeated in answer to a 
look in John’s eyes. 

“And you didn’t want any dinner, I suppose?” 


His eyes fell upon the basket. He mustn’t hurt his 
mother’s feelings, and he checked himself. 
“Aren’t you glad to see me?” he said. “Aren’t 


~~ surprised? I found I could meet you here 
nstead of waiting till you reached Chicago. And 
say, mother, isn’t that the same basket that Frank 
and I used to carry to school? Yes, I thought so.” 

By this time there was a smile on the mother’s 
sweet face. 

“Well,” said John, “I’m pretty hungry. Suppose 
we keep this for supper, and you come with me 
and get a good hot dinner. No; no excuses.” 

As they left the car they met the other couple. 


“Hullo, John! Where did you come from 
“How do you do, Emma? Mother and I are 
going in to dinner.” 


At Chicago the people who had seen all this saw 
a handsome young man, with a little black basket 
on his arm, tenderly assisting a sweet-faced old 
lady through the crowd to a carriage. As for the 
other couple, nobody seemed to have any eyes for 

em. 
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A LIFE IN HIS HANDs. 


Many readers of The Companion knew the story 
of the Indian fighter and hunter John Chamberlain 
and the chieftain Paulet. These two men met in 
the midst of a battle, in the year 1725, on the shore 
of a pond. Their guns had become foul from long 
fighting, and were useless until they should be 
washed. The life of each man depended upon the 
quickness and certainty with which he could cleanse, 
load and fire his piece at the other, and Chamber- 
lain succeeded, and killed the Indian, because his 
gun had a larger priming-hole than Paulet’s, and 
could be primed merely by striking a quick blow 
on the side of the stock. 


A somewhat similar story, but with a different 
ending, has lately been recounted by an “old-liner”’ 
of the French army as a souvenir of the Crimean 
War. It is one of the few incidents of that war 
which would bear relating at the recent festivals in 
France in honor of the visiting Russian naval 
officers and seamen—now the firm allies of the 
French. 

In one of the attacks of the French left upon the 
Russians in the neighborhood of Sebastopol, the 
retreat was sounded on both sides, and the Russians 
retired to their fortress, the French to their trenches. 

On the way a French sergeant of the line encount- 
ered, alone, a Russian sergeant, also alone. The 
two men were face to face, and enemies. 

Their guns were "4 Simultaneously they 
took — from their pouches and began to 
load, methodically, like well-drilled soldiers, but 
each as swiftly as he could manage. 

The guns, like all others in that campaign, were 
muzzle-loaders. he cartridges were forced to 
place with a ramrod. Simultaneously the two 
ramrods entered the guns, and simultaneously they 
were withdrawn; but the Russian, accustomed by 
inflexible discipline to <lo everything in a set way, 
put back his ramrod in its oe along the barrel, 
while the Frenchman threw his away with the 
movement that withdrew it. 

This gave him the needed moment’s advantage 
over his antagonist. Clapping his gun-stock to his 
shoulder, he had the Russian’s life in his hands. 








The Russian ~ still, awaiting the shot that 
should be his death. 

Then the French sergeant dropped his gun from 
his shoulder and put out his right hand. The 
Russian grasped it; the two soldiers shook hands 
without a word—for neither knew a word of the 
other’s tongue—and then both turned and went 
their opposite ways. 
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ECLIPSED. 


Justin Morgan was a schoolmaster. In 1795 a 
man who owed him a sum of money gave him in 
part payment ‘a chunky little horse.”” This horse, 
afterward known as Justin Morgan, was taken to 
Randolph, Vt., by his new owner. There he became 
famous, first for his own extraordinary qualities, 
and then as the progenitor of the great Morgan 
family. He, and not his owner, perpetuated the 
name of Justin Morgan. On this point, Mr. Mer- 
win, in his “Road, Track and Stable,” has the 
following reflections: 


As to Justin Morgan, the man, his history is a 
matter of profound indifference. Nobody cares 
whether his mother was a Jones from Connecticut 
or a Smith m Massachusetts. But Justin Mor- 
gen. the little hay colt, has kept the name bright 
‘or nearly a century. 

This is sad indeed, and yet ater men than 
Justin Morgan have suffered a similar fate. How 
many horsemen are aware that Ethan Allen was 
preceded by a biped of the same name, a brave 
officer of the Revolution, who commanded our 
forces at the taking of Ticonderoga? 

The case of General Knox is even worse. He 
was one who cut a wide swath in his day,—a leader 
in the Revolution, a brave soldier, a counsellor 
much relied upon by Washington, a man of wealth, 
of birth and breeding,—altogether a personage of 
great importance. 

And yet not long ago, when a certain rustic 
youth reared in Vermont paid his first visit to St. 
Albans in that state, in company with his mother, 
he stood aghast before a bronze statue there which 
represented a two-legged animal, clad in human 
clothes, and having acpeneney the attributes of a 
man. Underneath in large letters were inscribed 
the words, “General Knox.” 

“My stars, mother!” exclaimed the astounded 

outh. “I always thought General Knox was a 

orse !”” 

And so he was, and a very good one, too. 
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MILD REBUKE. 


In a small New England village there lives a man 
named Jenkins Sanderson whose enormous, un- 
gainly figure and forbidding expression of coun- 
tenance seem to belie his real gentleness and good- 
nature, and make him an object of distrust and 
sometimer even of horror to strangers. His wife 
isa thin, prim old lady, the embodiment of neat- 
ness, and exceedingly quiet in her manners. She 
has a serene, placid face, which is not often agitated 
by smiles, and still more rarely ruffled by frowns. 


She was taking tea one summer afternoon with a 
neighbor who had a new “summer boarder,” a lady 
of hysterical tendencies, who boasted of the 
“extreme sensitiveness of her nervous organiza- 
tion.” Several other worthy dames, residents of 
the village, were participants in this mild festivity. 

As the guests were seated around the table, the 
summer boarder chanced to look out of the window 
and saw Jenkins Sanderson approaching the house 
with a message for his wife. It was the summer 
boarder’s first sight of him. 

“Oh, mercy on us!” she exclaimed in shrill dis- 
may, a a J her tea-cup with a clatter; ‘just 
see! Who’s that awful-looking man coming up the 
pee, He has frightened me almost out of my 
w 

The embarrassment of the other ests was 
painful for a moment, but no longer. rs. Sander- 
son gazed calmly out of the window and then 
turned her mild glance 7 the hysterical boarder. 

“Why, ma’am,” she said, tranquilly, “that is my 

ood husband. He is an awful-looking man, but 

30d made him!” 3 








BEAUTY IN AGE. 

A dear old lady of eighty-three is she who is 
described by Kate Sanborn, in “A Truthful Woman 
in Southern California,” as “Grandma Wade.” 
She says: 


I have known several interesting octogenarians, 
but never one that surpassed her in loveliness, wit 
and positive jollity. She still has her ardent ad- 
mirers among men as well as women, and now and 
then receives an earnest proposal from some lonely 
old fellow. The last of these aged lovers, when 
refused and relegated to the position of a brother, 
urged her to reconsider the matter, and make it a 
su _ of prayer. But she quietly said: 

“I’m not going to bother the Lord with questions 
I can answer myself!” 

One day when she was choked by a bread-crumb 
at the table, she said to the frightened waiter, as 
soon as she could regain her breath: 

“Never mind if that did go down the wrong way. 
A great many d things have gone down the 
rig it way this winter.” 

he is invariably cheerful, and when she was 
parting with her son for the winter, she said: 

“Well, John, I want to know before you go just 
what you have left me in your will.” 

This little joke turned a tear into a smile. 

Even when ill, she is so bright and hopeful that 
a friend once exclaimed: 

“Grandma, I do believe you would laugh if you 
were dying!” 

“Well,” said she, ‘‘so many folks go to the Lord 
with a tone face, I guess He will be glad to see me 
come to Him smiling!” 





: ——+ o> 
GASTRONOMIC GEOMETRY. 


In the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the 
students of architecture have to solve some very 
abstruse problems in descriptive and analytical 
£ try in tion with architectural forms; 
and the shades and shadows cast by a certain ring 
at the bottom of a column called the torus, and the 
angles and intersections made by supposititious 
sections of this ring are exceedingly perplexing to 
new students. 


One day a student came to another student, a 
young lady, who had a reputation for knowing 
about these things, and confessed his inability to 
understand the first principle of a certain problem. 

“Oh, it is easy —— * said the young lady. 
“All you have to do is to consider the torus a 
doughnut, which you bite so and so, and you will 
see what the sections are.” 

The young man went away reflectively, and next 
day came back, looking very pale and miserable. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed the young 
lady student. 

“O Miss H.,” the young man gasped, “T’ve eaten 
a whole dozen of doughnuts, and I’ve bitten them 
in oblique and transverse sections, and up and 
down and crossways and every way, and I’ve 
made myself sick at the stomach, and I can’t under- 
stand that problem any better than I did before!” 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE FRIENDS. 


Little snowflakes falling lightly, 

Little snowflakes falling whitely, 
Cover up the sleeping flowers, 

Keep them warm through winter hours. 


Little raindrops falling quickly, 
Little raindrops falling thickly, 
Drive the frost away and show 

The baby buds the way to grow. 


Little sunbeams falling gaily, 
Little sunbeams falling daily, 
Warm and shining, bright as gold, 
Coax the blossoms to unfold. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


Se ae 





For the Companion. 


A SMALL SNOW-SLIDE. 


The sun was always a long time 
every morning getting up over the 
hill and looking down in the gulch 
where Bennie Truesdale’s father 
had taken up a claim; but to 
Bennie himself it had never seemed 
so long as on this particular 
morning, when the clouds were 
breaking after a spring snow-storm 
that for two days had pénned him 
in the cabin. 

“Well, Bennie, it’s going to 
clear off at last,’’ said his father, 
coming in from an early look out- 
side at the weather. ‘And I’m 
going to the pole-patch to get out 
some fence-poles. How would you 
like to ride Ned up and do the 
‘snaking’ for me ?”’ 

How would Bennie like it in- 
deed, when he was such a boy to 
help, and fairly wild as well to get 
out-of-doors ! 

So when the laggard sun at last 
looked over the hilltop, it was to 
see old Ned, with Bennie on his 
back, plowing steadily along the 
pole-road, breaking a way through 
the soft, deep snow for Bennie’s 
father, walking behind with his 
axe on his shoulder. 

They were just turning off on 
the ‘“‘snake-trail”’ that led from the 
guich up to the pole-patch when 
they heard a prolonged rushing 
sound, followed by a distant boom 
that seemed to shake the hills. 

Sensible old Ned stopped and 
stuck up his ears, and Bennie, 
wriggling about on his back, turned 
a scared face around on his father. 

“It's a snow-slide "way up in 
the hills,’’ said his father. ‘This 
fresh snow .will start plenty of 
slides up there. But there’s no 
danger down here, Bennie. Get 
up, Ned!” 

Ned started, climbing up the 
steep trail with his back bowed and 
his nose rooting along in the deep 
snow; and Bennie had then to 
think not of snow-slides, but of 
sticking on, as he leaned forward 
and held fast with both hands to 
the hames. 

Once at the pole-patch, his father 
set to work cutting and piling the 
dead poles, and soon had a big bundle of them 
chained together. Then Ned was hitched on, and 
Bennie, standing out of danger behind, shouted, 
“Get up, Ned!” He really meant ‘Get down,” 
and Ned so understood it, and went floundering 
down the trail ‘“‘snaking’’ the poles after him. 

He knew just what to do, and at the foot of the 
slope he stopped when Bennie shouted ‘‘ Whoa !”’ 

Running down, Bennie unhooked the chain and 
leading him to a stump, got on his back, and up 
again they went for another load. 


It was fun for Bennie, if not for Ned, to flounder | 


around in the deep snow, now melting on the 
steep, open slope in the warm sun. 

He never once thought of slides there, until, on 
his fourth trip down, he heard a swishing sound 
coming from directly above him. He looked up— 
the snow there was surely starting to slide, and he 
was right in the way of it! 

He gave one jump and stopped, uncertain which 
Way to run. 
old Ned, who hearing the slide start, took to his 
heels and went plunging down the trail with the 
poles clattering behind him. 

“Run on after him, Ben!” 
from the opposite slope. 

Then Ben started to run, but the snow about 
him was now also beginning to slide, and took 
him along with it, going faster and faster. 

In a minute with a rush and a rumble the 
miniature slide brought up in the bottom of the 


shouted his father 


He never thought to follow smart | 
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guich; and Beant, frightened but ates: safely | 
on top, was buried to his waist in the piled-up | 
snow. | 

In another minute his father was down after | 
him. 

“Why, Bennie boy, don’t look so scared,’’ he 
said, as he pulled him out. “That little slide | 
was just a plaything—not much like the real big | 
ones that bury the miners way back in the moun- 


| tains.”” 


eS 


For the Companion. | 
THE OLDEST MAN. 


There was quite a time in Hamptonville, when 
Grandpa Hampton celebrated his one-hundredth 
birthday, and nobody enjoyed it more than four- | 
year-old Ned. 

‘‘He’s papa’s grandpa, you know,” he said | 
proudly more than once that day, with a look of | 
awed respect in his bonny blue eyes. 


The next day was Suntep, ont when 
superintendent of the Sabbath school asked : 

‘“*Who was the oldest man ?”’ 

Ned’s hand went up eagerly. 

‘Well, who was it?’’ asked Mr. Frost, as Ned 


| hesitated. 


“It is my Great-grandpa Hampton. He is o-n-e 
h-u-n-d-r-e-d y-e-a-r-s o-l-d,’’ replied Ned, im- 
pressively. E. H. 8. 

Oe 
SAD! 
Barney O’Coggan 
He bought a toboggan, 
And went out to coast on the hill; 
But he soon tumbled off, 
And came home with a cough, 
And his grandmother gave him a pill. 


—~——— ++ 


A CHILD being asked, ‘“‘What is the plural of 


forget-me-not,’’ answered, ‘‘Forget-us-not.” 





For the Companion. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


There is only thin glass between Billy, the | 
little canary in his nice, warm cage, and the 
sparrows shivering on the branches without. 

Like a ray of sunshine that the summer has 
left behind gleam Billy’s golden feathers. As he 
sings merrily his pleasant notes tremble, as though 
he were langhing with joy at the sight of the 
falling snowflakes. Billy’s home was once in a 
land where it was always summer, and the sun- 
shine colored his coat. From the noise of rippling 
streams and gentle breezes wafted through the 


For the Companion. 
WINTER ROSES. 


Take a deep snowdrift and three little boys, 

Mix them together with laughing and noise, 

Rub them, and roll them, and keep them astir 

And very well heated with woollen and fur— 
Then six little cheeks and three little noses 

Will bloom in the snowdrift like midsummer roses. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
HOW MY MAMMA WAS LOST. 


My mamma and I went to Mr. Wanamaker’s 
store. It’s as big as my grandpa’s woods, and I 
was tired. Then mamma put me on a stool and 
told me to stay there and rest, and she would 
come back pretty soon. She never got lost before 
when she left me, but this time she was lost, and I 


| your mamma here. 


boughs he learned to sing in his far-off southern 
home. But the sparrows came from the north. 
Their voices they caught from the cold wind that 
sighs around the corner when winter is visiting 
their land. 

Now little Billy sees them, and from his kind 
heart sends forth a joyful greeting. 

That is right, happy bird, among your fragrant 
flowers, raise your voice louder, louder, louder, 
and reach the hearts of your little visitors, and 
welcome them until they forget the falling snow. 


a 


had to find her. There was a big man without 
any hat on, and I told him my mamma was lost, 
and I was trying to find her. 

He took hold of my hand, and he said he 
would send a man for her. He put me on a high 
counter, and he said, ‘‘This is where they bring 
everything that is lost, and the man will bring 

I liked him, and he gave me some candy and a 
doll; and I ran up and down on the counter, and 
I played with the doll. She had a prettier dress 
than my Edna, but she didn’t behave so well. 

There were some more men there and some 
ladies, and they told me stories. 

And then I saw my mamma, and she cried and 
kissed me, and I said, ‘“‘Don’t cry, mamma! I 
was finding you. Are you so sorry that you 
were lost ?”’ 





the 
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Enigmas, Charades, 
z. 

BOOK PUZZLE. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


The vacancies may be supplied with the names 
of books by the following authors: Stowe, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Clemens, Howells, Phelps, Alcott, Bellamy, 
Roe, Verne, Trowbridge, Hugo, Habberton. 

“+ ## HR were planning a picnic. 
We first asked «#*#*« *#*# # #2 % #2 # » * «, the 
literary aspirant, to accompany us, but he replied, 

“Leannot leave *«* « * # # *. 
Another friend said, * 
long for *» #* *** 
into 


ee 


*** «* 


Although I 
*“es** © 

ee 

, | cannot go, for I am 

** with « « « «.” But, 

*“*#* *® # *# & *, AB WE 
left his door, we saw him « « # « 
se * i re, 

A venerable gentleman replied to 
our invitation by saying, ‘ “| might 
as well think of undertaking * 
se2 ** ** *_*# ** # «,’ 

“Do not urge him,” said my com 
panion, “Heiss *«*#* #*** 
* * * ; and perhaps he is really too 
old to enjoy such pleasures. am 
toldheis #*#** * %#.-% *##* *, 

A young lady who lives with her 
sister said, “I cannot go unless I 
take *#*# *## #* *e# ewes.” So 
we excused her, and decided to 
abandon our project, although we 
had started out with such «* « * # + 
Sek 


2 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


** * 


see e# 8 * 
Se eRe 


**#* 


In follow, not in pursue; 
In rain-water, not in dew ; 
In snow-storm, not in flake; 
In gingerbre ad, not in cake. 
Are two that appear in the early 
spring weather, 
Though, uéver like comrades, ap 
pearing together. 


3. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


The omitted words in the follow 
ing quotations from Longfellow, 
arranged in regular order, wil! 
make another quotation from Long 
fellow : 

“——— #@ Was rough and —, 

The tempest howled and w ailed.” 

“A fter a three days’ he came 
to an Indian encampment.” 

“Something attempted, something 

aone, 

—— earned a night’s repose.” 

“The night is , but not toc 
soon.’ 
“Thus —— the flaming forge of 
life 

Our fortunes must be wrought.” 

“There are no birds in —— year’s 
nest.’ 








4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Like2,3 2,3, 4, she is very indus 


trious, sewing steadily while she 
planned the first 1, 2, 3, 4, 5ofa long 
poem 

“I 1,2, 3 make verses by the 
4. 5, 6,” she said, “but I must have 
paper 4,5 .w Tite them 5,6. I 1,2,3,4 
write on 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6 flannel.” 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Growing green in the sun and rain, 
Powerful to give you a stinging 
pain, 
Your trifles 
hole @ 
when 
trolled 
And your best laid plans seem to ge 
astray, 
You'll find you 
that day. 


and treasures alike I 


And vexations are uncon 


are in me yourseil 


Conundrums. 


What bird was always seen in 
old Puritan households? A crane 
Vhat season is often made by 
asmall boy? Spring. 
When is a walking-stick like a 
tornado? When it is a hurricane. 
Why should we expect to see wild animals about 
the streets in winter’ Because there are so many 
bare (bear) trees every where. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rev. (Revelation). Sydney. Smith (black 
smith. 22). 


See Genesis 4: 22 Rev. Sydney Smith. 
2. 1. A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew. 
— Shelley. 
2. Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
— Milton. 
8. Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
in every gesture dignity and love.—Mi/ton. 
4. Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’=t 
live well. How long or short, permit to heaven. 
— Milton. 
and who talks too much 
— Dryden. 
6. Beware the fury of a patient man.— Dryden. 
7. Here, thou great Anna, whom three realms 
obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea 
— Pope. 


5. Who thinks too little 


8. Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.—Longfellow. 
. With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair. 
— Tennyson. 

3. BrieF, ImpolitE, RhomB, TeacheR, Hono.* 
lulU, DiplomA, AsteR, YesterdaY — Birthday, 
February. 

4. Get, bud, budget. 

1. William Dean Howells. 2. Charles Dudics 
3. Richard Watson Gilder. 4. Sarah Orne 
5. Thomas DeQuincey. 6. Philip Gilbert 
mameerten. R. D. Blackmore. & Gerald Massey 

Bayard Taylor. 10. Thomas Nelson Page. 11 
David C hristieé Murray. 

6. A rush. 

7. 1. Bang. 2. 
Sang. 6. Hang. 


5. 
Warner. 
Jewett. 


Gang. 3. Fang. 


4. Rang. 5. 
7. Tang. 8. Pang. 
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AN EXPENSIVE LIGHT. 

Inveterate smokers acknowledge that the habit 
is a most expensive one, but it is seldom that a 
light for a cigar costs a smoker a fortune, as in the 
story told by the author of “Glances Back Through 
Seventy Years.” He was an inveterate smoker, 
having contracted “a diseased habit of pufling 
away at a cigar every moment he was not eating 
or sleeping.” He smoked only the very best} 
brands, and in those careless days spent, as he | 
says, more for cigars than it afterward cost him | 
to live. 


j 


Well, one afternoon a day or two before ** 
Life” was published, | had been to a prize cattle- 
show at Chelmsford, and then to a dinner with the 
Royal Agricultural Society; and on arriving in 
town by the last train, as I was walking homeward, 
my cigar unfortunately went out and, much to my 
annoyance, | discovered I had no fuses about me. 
The streets, too, were deserted, so that there was 
nobody from whom a light could be obtained. 

On descending Ludgate Hill I noticed that the 
glass of the gas-lamp perched high against the wall 
just within Belle-Sauvage-yard was broken. There 
being a slanting ledge at the lower part of this wall I | 
placed my foot on it and, springing up, succeeded in 
lighting a paper- -spill which I had improvised, but 
in my rapid descent one of my_ feet unluckily | 
caught the edge of the curb and I dislocated my 
ankle and broke the small bone of my le | 

Quick as thought I wrenched the antic into its 
plac e again, but it was not so easy to unite sae} 

| 


-almer’s 6 


jieces of fractured bone, so I hopped to a neigh. 
ring post and there awaited the protecting 
peeler’s periodic round. 

He came at last and charitably put me into a cab, 
and accompanied me home. 1 was carried up- 
stairs, a surgeon was sent for and the broken limb 
was set. Then I was put to bed and told I should 
have to remain there a month or more. | 

It was while I was fretting under this involuntary | 
confinement that my partner in “Palmer’s Life” | 

aid me a sympathetic visit and bought me out of | 
the spec ulation for a mere song, without of course | 
saying a word to me of the phenomenal success our 
joint venture had already met with. 

Owing to this circumstance I have always reck- 
oned that the going out of my cigar cost me | 
about fifteen hundred pounds, which actuaries tell | 
me would, with compound interest added, have 
amounted to some six thousand pounds at this 
date. A sum suflicient, I fancy, to buy up all the 
“partagas imperiales supe rfinos” in the world. 


| 


Betsey ae I 


A TERRIBLE CHOLERA TRAGEDY. 


At Askabad, Turkestan, the cholera had almost | 
disappeared early in August, and the event Was | 
celebrated with much rejoicing on the anniversary | 
of the emperor’s name-day, which occurs in that | 
month. The governor gave a dinner, to which he | 
invited a numerous company, and the “oe 
regiments were granted extra rations, that they 
might: rejoice on the occasion. Consul Heenan | 
tells, in the Sanitary Era, the awful story of what 
followed. 


The day, which began so auspiciously amidst 
general rejoicing, was destined to have an ending 
without a parallel in history. 

Of the numerous guests who attended the dinner, 
one-half died within twenty-four hours. A military 
band of about fifty men who played during that 
fatal dinner lost forty of their number with cholera, 
and only ten of the men reached camp that night. 
One regiment lost half of its men and nine officers 
ere the sun rose the following morning; and 
within forty-eight hours thirteen hundred people 
died with cholera. 

The cause of this outbreak was clearly traced to 
a small stream of water which supplied the town. 
Four days previously the authorities were in- 
formed that cholera haa broken out at a small 
Turkoman village situated on the banks of this 
stream, about four miles above Askabad. The 
inhabitants of this village were ordered to move 
their tents several miles back on the hills, which 
they did. 

On the day before the reappearance of the 
cholera at Askabad a very heavy rainstorm 
occurred, which washed the banks of the river and 
swept refuse and other matter from the abandoned 
village into the stream, and this matter was carried 
by the water into the city and distributed to all 

arts of the town by the numerous open canals 

hrough which the inhabitants were supplied with 
water. It was this contaminated water which 
caused the reappearance of the epidemic and the 
frightful mortality which followed. 
he population of Askabad was not more than 
thirteen thousand, of which ten per cent. died 
within forty-eight hours. 


-o-e—_____— | 
FRIENDS AT LAST. 


Nowhere are acquaintances so readily made 
as at sea. At the end of a day, two sympa 
thetic acquaintances may know each other for 
genuine comrades, and in a week they possibly 
indulge in the intercourse of lifelong friends. 


An old Century Magazine says that two sub 
stantial New Yorkers, who had met on shipboard, 
formed an ac quaintance there which lasted through 
pony meetings on the same route of travel. 
Finally, one of them mentioned the name of the 
street where he lived when at home. 

“What number?” asked the other, eagerly. 

“Fifty- four, east.” 

“Then you’re my next- door neighbor but one, for 
i | house is fifty, east.’ 

ike.true city mice, they had lived up to the 
common rule: “Shun your neighbor as you would 
malaria.” 
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THE RULING SPIRIT. 

A Paris journal relates that a celebrated specu 
ator, who had reached the age of eighty-five, and 
still preserved a lively interest in the market, was 
told one day: | 


“Evidently you are going to live to be a hundred 
years old.” 

“No—no,” 
I know it!” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“What makes me think so? Do you suppose 
Death is such a fool as to take me at one hundred 
when he could get me at eighty-five?” 


he said, “I’m going to die very soon— 


+o 


“Now wud ye plaze look plizzant, leddy?” said 
the polite Irish photographer to a woman who 
came for her photograph. “Oh, only jest for wan 
moment, leddy! | 
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Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
ne ~~ ening 
“Nothing better.” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.— Dr. John Ware,Boston. 50 cts. and $1. [(Adr. | 
Bronchial Troches” relieve 
Sold every- 

(Ade. 


The Throat.—* Brown's 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 











(STAMPS. 100 all diff., Honduras, ete. be. Agts. wa. BO 
an List free. C.A. Steymann,2 706 Huds Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


i STA MPs Given Away. Circulars and large Illus. 
Price List Free. “Miller-McCormack, St. Louis, Mo. 


WIAMEF! 250 tine assd. Peru, Natal,etc.,l0c. Agts.wtd. 
BO p.c. List/ree. Crittenden & Borginan, Deir ot, Mich. 


STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
50 per cent. GREEN & Co., Medford, Mass. 
Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, 
Sa Sporting Dogs. Send stamps for cata’s, 150 
engravings. V.P. Boyer & Co., Coatesville, Pu. 
| SAMs ALBUM with 1100 engravings, 10c. ; 25 var. 


8c. ; 8 Japan, fe ; 5 Jamaica, 3c.; Premium Coin 
Lists be. Cire: Free, FJ. Free. F./, Fhe AF Y. Est. 19 yrs. 


F R E E - TOA ALL Sither Violin, Guitar, Ban- 


4 or Mandolin player’s 
guide. C. foniMaN, St. Louis, Mo. 
T M | 300 ee mixed Victoria, ( “ape 
13 G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents wenice at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson P1., 
_ei’_Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps Leuaet. | 
~ BUROPEAN TOURS. — 
SPECIAL —S SELECT PARTIES. 


Organized 1882. OE a “Itinerary.” 
ARD S. PAIN M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


HO 

STU UDY. Success in Busi- 
ness Life is wit!in 
the reach of all who take_a thorough 
HOME, by 


Business College Course at 
Mail. It will pay. Catalogue and First Lesson 2c.stamp. 
Bryant & st ratton, 453 MAIN S8'., Buffalo, N. Y. 



































Hello! Practical Electric Telephone 
Outfits os for aso or short dis- 
tances, $5 and apweee. imple in con- 
struction, can be pu i» by inexperi- } 
enced persons. Send for full informa- 
tion. Nowotny Electric Co., Cincinnati, 0. | 


GOOD LUCK STAMPING OUTFIT. 


2 Alphabets, 28 Designs, Powder Pad and e CORY. of Home 

Journal—a treatise on veedlework, 

Honiton Point and Stamping Designs. — monthly. 
Sent on receipt of 25¢. FARNHAM’S, 16 W. 14th St., N. 


“SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
PNEUMATIC seamnoSAFETIES 


— PRICK. OUR PRicE. 

'4-in., Boys” and Girls’ $45 00...$31 60 
so "Boe and Gist? 65 00... 38 50 
—" he sco Pneu. 75.00. - 4 
90 00. 


E. C.MEACHAM ARMS c0., ST, LOUIS, MO 
HANDY COBBLE Complete Shoe and Har- 3 


ness Repair Kit, 26 articles. 
each article were bought singly all would cost 
0. 2, without extra harness wes, 5 22 articles, $2.00. 
Outfit sent by express or freight. Agents ‘Wanted. | 
HN & COMPAN — Illinois. | 


your WALL 432 PAPER’ 


For Beauty and Economy pai, be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for Patek and receive 100 samples Fine Wail 
Paper, “it match borders and ceil ings. 
m. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 

This Comb is amet | 
endorsed by the Editors 
of the leading Agricul- | 
tural papers. 


THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


; Blade. Softasa Brush. Fits ever: 
. Army and by Barnum «& Bailey an 
Sample mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 




























—Clock Sprin 
| curve, Used by 


Forepaugh ican. 


SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 82 Lafayette St., So. Bend, Ind. 





rinter's 
Guide Book 15 cents. 
Pw ATSON, 25 Murray St., New York. 


A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 


WHITENS AND 


PRINTING 


of’ &c., 10 cents. 
JOSEP 


PRESSES. 













MAIL BEAUTIFIES 
>) amoves Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
25¢ Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath Brea 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists | 
maceoncy sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories or liniments. 


, = omchacin 
Caloric | | 


CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc., 
by the greatest. method ever ce- 
vised. Our 
15th Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor 


Pri. the u ulcers. and heals all affected parts. Sent 
post-paid. PRICE # 
Send for dese ription circular with testimonials. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


— Chapped 

4 Hands, 
: Face and) 
Lips. 


Best for 
Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Salt Rheum, 
Eczema, etc. 


Sample Bottle 


Sent for 6 cents 
(to cover cost). 


Price 50 cts. 


at Druggists. 


a Si -paid, 
er ediedind ai i een | Sent post-paid, t 
cts. per bottle, 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 























fF R E E ete illustrated booklet, 

Ranch to Table,” a write-up of the 

cattle industry, from the “branding of the maver- 

ick” to the ~round- a ’ of the steer into savory Rex 
and Beef Ex 

THE CUDAHY “PACKING CO., So. Omaha, Neb. 





| size. ye, ineiading Mary and John, 


| Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Qeccmnnaill by : Pietatniis 





DIXON’S — 
American a 
Are unequalled for s ue ompete pone 5 leads. If not familiar 


with them, mention T OUTH’S COMPANION, and 
se ~ 16 cents o for samples roo double the money, 


The Perfection 
Horse Tail Tie 


Beats cleaning a muddy Tail. 
All Polished Metal. 




















y e willsend 





Sample 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY Cu. 
127 W. 4th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pin sy beautiful car- 

pets and rugs, and Eg 

Wine, Rose, Medium-Brown and Orange Cotton ‘dyes, 
or 6 packages any colors you name for 40c. Single 

MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
| Dullest scissors sharp- 


OLD R A GS : Colored with “PER. 
guaranteed not tc 
package we Sample ecards and Catalogue FREE. 
| ened in 5 seconds. 
| Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
lL, 25 cts. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 
a Exclusive territory. 





TION” Dyes will 
ou a package each rt Turkey Red, Green, 
CUSHING & Co., Box 18, Foxcroft, Me. 

) Sells as soon asttis shown. 


COLUMBIA MFG, CO., 
| 64 Thorndike Street, 


PRINTING OFFICE 5c es 


A large font of T: o {ove 

Figures, Holder, Inde foie ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as show 

in cut, complete in neat case. Best 


Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 





Regular Price 50c. Sample ost-paid 
for lic. to introduce, bre Catalo e 
of 1000 new articles. FR 


Ingersoll & Bro., 65. Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
etc nproved Freelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, 
lating. ‘Thowsands in sue- 
cessful operation, Guaran- 
teed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile eggs at 
less cost than any other 

‘are free, Hatcher. Lowest-priced first- 
Send Ge. for class Hatcher made. 
Illus. Catalogue, GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, Il. 


MUSIC SALE, To reduce our stock 









Circul 









of Music we will send 
mail, post-paid, 70 
pieces f wu — music 
Marguert Man in the 
arc pee. Quadrill es, etc., 7 

“nat this: Mr. H—Am much pleased —_ musie sent 
me. It is worth ten times the gnoney, Jt J. Allen, 
Hoosick Falls, E Y. AFTER T ALL and 106 
gong 3 with music, 6c. Satisfaction given or money back. 
HATH AWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


“Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no faney price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 




















Ask your Dealer for it. 


“From | 





$3 Printing Press 


‘or Cards, etc. Circu- 
r size 3; small news- 
paper 4. Typesettin: 
easy, printed rules. Sen 
stamp for catalog presses, 
pe,paper, cards,to fact’ry 
elsey A Co., Meriden, Conn. 


/REAL PEN. -WOR pit. apes, in 

ANSHIP. 
Greatest means ever known 4; Ate to write an 
elegant hand. Bound in boards. 9x12 inches. Full Can- 
vassing Outfit, consisting of Instructor and Mineraline 
Inks of five different colors, sent post-paid to any 
address on recei t of $1.00. 
ents wanted. R. 



















Inks alone 25 cents, post- 
EAL PEN-WORK 


Pi ?U MGLISHING ¢ CO. Pittsfield, Mass. 





' Babies 


ought to be fat. They are 
sickly when thin and thin 
when their food does not 
nourish them. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 








Self-Regu- | 


for 20 cts. | 





babies fat and well, strength- 
ens growing children and 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 
| the world over, endorse it. 


| Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! Druggists. 








KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The ma any, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen- 
diture, stothe n prom ar adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs o nysical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of 3. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the paren the ——s _ 
a and truly beneficial properties of a ‘ect laxative, 

ectually cleansing the system, apelit Gals: 
Headaches and Fevers, and eeloaal g Con- 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to Tnillions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver an wels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable ‘y= of cor of Figs is for 
sale ah all druggists in 50-c $1.00 bottles. 
| out it is manufactured by the ‘CALIFORN ‘IA FIG 
IP CO. only, whose name od Wiens a on every 
pd ok also the name Syru S$; and, og | 
— © informed, you will not accept any substitute i 
offered. 





ie. 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

e are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 
Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
# which will neither rip nor chafe. 
w The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., oon the 
goods bene newly made (to your mea- 

a 








over all other makes. 








sure) will last much longer.” Send ad- 
dress on po card and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
ELl¥kWS & SPINDELL, 
cavers, ynn, Mass. 
19 COOD BOOKS FOR 3 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“MARIAN GreEy.’’ By Mary J. Holmes. 
“A Wire's TrRaGEpDy.”’ By May Agnes Fleming. 
“CHRIS AND OTHO.” By Julie P. Smith. 
“RosE MATHER.” By Mary J. Holmes. 
“OnE NicHt’s Mysrery.”’ By May Agnes Fleming. 
“Ten OLD Maps.” By Julie P. Smith 
“‘ ETHELYN's MisTakE.’’ By Mary J. Holmes. 
“Rusy's Huspanp.’ By Marion Harland. 
* a ON THE WoRLD.” ‘by Bertha M. Clay. 
The whole 12 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
e G. W. 


also Sune list. 

Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
“Tue Hippen Pars.” By Marion Harland. 
“BRowNIE's TriumpH.” By Georgie Sheldon. 
“SILENT AND TRUE” By May Agnes Fleming. 

ILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York 





* 4 dollar dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ s Solid French Don- 
fiean Kid Button Boot delivered 


penyanere in the U.S.,on receijt of Cash, 
Order, or Postal N Note, for $1.50. 

Eu ope Fe way the boots sold in all retail 
for 


ore make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
the fit, style and wear, and if 
Ae is not satisfied we will refund 
e mone ty oa another pair. 
Common Sense, 
widths C. D. E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
d half sizes. ’ Send your 

3} we ~ At you. 

FREE. 
1,000,000, 
143 Federal Street, "aah , MASS. 





Farm, Garden, Name age Lawn 
Fencing. Pricesdown. Freight paid. Catal’g. free. 
McMulicen Woven Wire ‘ence Co., Chicago. 











Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
pebeeRe sree Reeeeees eee EET 4 





Double A cting 
Spray. 


ps. Thous- 
sin use, Send 6 cts. for 
catalogue and full 
. spraying. Circulars free. 
WM. STAHL, Quincy, Mg 
EERE 


CeRRRRE NARS RRRERRRO Ae | 
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AFTER BEARs. 


Bears rarely attack a man unless they are first 
molested. A wounded bear will fight for its life, 
and so will many otherwise harmless creatures. 
John S. Springer gives an account of a sanguinary 
encounter between men and bears, in which three 
of the bears were killed. A man named Jacob 
Harrison found a young bear fast in a trap and 
three others close at hand in a very angry mood. 
He was not after bears, and was totally unarmed. 
He hurried to the nearest farmhouse, gave the 
alarm and, seizing an old dragoon-sabre, he ran to 
the scene of action followed by James Burke, who 
“was armed with a gun. : 


They proceeded straight to the trap, supplied 
witha rope, intending, if possible, to take the young | 
bear alive. It was dusk in the woods and the men 
were unable to see things very distinctly. 

Harrison was ahead, and was advancing cau- 
tiously, when a growl was heard and the confined | 
beast made a furious leap toward him and caught 
him by the leg. Jacob drew his sabre, but not | 
before the infuriated animal had inflicted a bad | 
wound on his knee. His idea was to despatch the | 
savage little animal, but by the time it had received 
several cuts from the sabre it began to cry in a 
peculiar manner, and the next moment there was 
a crash of bushes and twigs and the old she-bear 
rushed upon Harrison. 

The man turned upon his new foe and wielded 
his trusty weapon with such energy and success | 
that in a short time he deprived her of one of her 
forepaws by a lucky stroke, and at last completely 
disabled her by a cut across the neck, which divided 
the tendons and severed the spinal vertebra. Then 
he despatched the cub. 

While this had been going on, Mr. Burke had 
been having a perilous encounter with the old male 
bear. He discharged his gun, merely wounding 
the brute, and the next instant bruin sprang at 
him. The beast was met with a blow from the 
butt-end of the fowling-piece. At the first stroke 
the stock flew in pieces, and the next moment a | 
dexterous blow of the bear’s paw sent the heavy | 
barrel twenty feet into the underbrush. | 

Mr. Burke then retreated a few feet and pieses 
his back against a large hemlock-tree, followed 
closely by the bear; but, being acquainted with the 
nature of the animal and his mode of attack, he | 
drew a large hunting-knife from his belt, and coolly | 
awaited the onset. ; 

The maddened brute approached, growling and | 
gnashing his teeth, and with a sort of spring en- 
cireled both the body of the hunter and the trunk | 
of the tree in his grip. The next instant the flashing 
knife-blade entered his heart, and the combat was 
soon over. 

Two old bears and a cub—all extremely fat— 
were the result of this dangerous adventure. The 
largest of them weighed two hundred and fifty 

unds. Mr. Burke was_ not terse, but Mr. 

arrison was torn severely and had three ribs 
broken. 





* 
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IN GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 


In Doctor Mines’s volume of reminiscenves, “A 
Tour Around New York,” the author devotes a 
paragraph to the attractions of Battery Park, and | 
adds a pleasing little story of a time before his own. 


I remember a dear old lady who loved to talk 
about this park, and tell of the people she had met | 
here and the scenes she had witnessed; and of 
these, one man and one morning’s adventure stood 
out most prominent. 

A little thing in white, her nurse had brought her | 
to the park to witness a civic ceremony, and the 
crowd prevented her from obtaining a good view 
of the pageant. 

As, with a child’s impatience, she tried to press 
through the throng, a tall and handsome elderly 

entleman, clad in a suit of black velvet and with a 

ress sword at his side, stooped down to her, 
inquired pleasantly about her trouble, and then 
lifted her upon. his shoulder and held her there 
until the procession had passed. 

Delighted with what she saw, the child thought 
little about the gentleman who had brushed away 
her trouble, but thanked him when he released her 
with a kiss and set her down upon the ground. As 
he moved away, the nurse, in an awestruck voice 
asked the child if she knew whose arms had held 
her, and then told her that it was President Wash- 
ington. The little eyes watched him out of sight, 
and never forgot his stately apenee. 

I think dear old Mrs. Atterbury was prouder of 
having been the heroine of this incident than of all 
the social honors that afterward fell to her lot. 


ARMS. 





oun | 
} 

FOND OF 
After stories of fighting, an old soldier likes to 
tell stories of foraging and of eating. A Con- 


federate chaplain, Rev. J. H. M’Neilly, thus relates | 
his own exploits as the owner of a sweet tooth : 


CANE. 


When General Hood started on his campaign into 
Tennessee, in the fall of 1864, the sorghum was just 
ripening in Georgia, and we passed daily great 
fields of the sweet cane. We found it delicious to | 
the taste, and chewed great quantities of it, swal- | 
lowing the juice and leaving thousands of dry quids 
spit out by the way. 

Steve E—— was our commissary sergeant and 
had peculiar advantages for gathering the sorghum. 
Every day he furnished me with a good supply of 
stalks, and I marched and chewed, and threw aside 
the quids all along the way. Steve declared that 
“the parson had chewed a streak a hundred yards 
wide through the state of Georgy.” 

After the war was over Steve was riding with an 
old comrade in Dickson County, Tennessee, when 
they passed a ten-acre field of sorghum in fine 
condition. 

“Wouldn’t we have enjoyed that during the 
war?” said the second man. 

“Yes,” said Steve, “but if you’d turn the parson 


in on it, he’d chaw it up in a night.’ 


ONE RESORT. 
5 | 
Very many good stories are told of Doctor | 
Jowett, the master of Balliol College. At one time | 
a student was “sent down” for failure to pass an | 
examination in Greek. | 
The boy’s mother called to see Doctor Jowett, 
and talked about her son until the listener was 
somewhat weary. She gave the lad the best of 
characters, and closed with the religious irrele- | 
vance: | 
“He will have the consolations of religion, and | 
there is one book to which he can always turn.” 
Doctor Jowett eyed her benignly. 
_“Yes, madam,” he said. “The Greek grammar! 
Good evening.” 
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Suits and Wraps. 

Our new Spring catalogne is ready. 
We make Suits and Wraps to order thus 
insuring @ perfect fit. We pay all ex- 
press charges. Orders filled promptly. 

Capes, $3 up — Jackets, $4 up— 
Outing Suits, $7.50 up — Duck 
Suits, $4.50 up — Silk Waists, 
Silk Capes, Tailor-made Suits. 

May we mail it to you, together witha 
full line of samples of the materials 
from which we make our Suits and 
Wraps? We shall be glad to do so on 
receipt of four cents postage. You may 
select any style and we make it to order 
for you from any of our materials. 


The National Cloak Co. 
154 West 23d Street, New York. 


Dress Linings that 
Do Not Crock. 


These linings are being universally used for nice 
gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


NUBIAN 
FAST 


BLACK 


COTTON LINING 















WarRANTED 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR EXPOSURE, 
WILL HOT CROCK OR FADE BY ACE. 





Insist on secing this Trade-Mark which is on the wrapper 
around every piece of * Nubian.” 


Absolutely Fast Black. 
Do not Crock or Discolor by perspiration. 


For sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


“Dragon” Black 








DRAGON BLACK . 
-¥. || Swivel 
SWIVEL Silk 
SILK Unequalled for 
= ff Summer 
Dresses. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 
Warranted Absolutely Fast. 


Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers, and Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Cloaks and Costumes, 
China, Glassware, etc., etc. 








Ready April Ist. 


| Our Catalogue, 
Spring and Summer, 1894. 


We are now booking names for Spring and 
Summer Edition of our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mailed Free to Out-of-Town Residents. 


wg Send us your name early as the supply will be limited, 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


WALL PAPERS. 


| Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
| largest and best selected line of samples at lowest 





srices in the U. S., with instructions how to paver. 
PAPER HANGERS should have our_ Sample Books. 
Price $1.00. Now ready. 


(HAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 S, 20th St., Philadelphia. 





We Make Screens 
To Order 


to fit any size door or win- 


- Screens 





for dow. Only the best goods 

are made. You should place 

Doors your order now for early 

spring delivery. 

and Our Illustrated 

™ Catalogue B, No. 16, 

Windows will give you full and use- 
a ful information. 

WILLER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





No local dealer can compete with us 
in variety or price. Our 
new designs and colorings 

WA L L are handsomer this year than 

Our “Guide How to 

-aper_ and Economy in 


ever before. 
ap 
+ Home Decoration,’ mailed 


ue ice’ = PAPER 


Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 

We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10c, to nearest address to pay postaye 
on a large package of samples. One good agent or 
paper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 
woks, price $1.00, 


ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
WWE NA O” 
Vv I 


COLLARS &CUFFS. 


Povaslaa’ | Yanan. 
VA dy | f2 














TRADE MARK 


“ 






on es OM 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn 
Try them. You will like them 
Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Greatest Award 


FRING 


(HICK 


pIAN 


AT THE 








World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


It’s so Rasy to Laight ” 
~ ‘ 
vy The “Ba H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
‘ Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 
NEW York Boston 









Cco., 
. Or N. CHICAGO, 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN, 





Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 


The Sensation of the Year 


4 28-inch size 28 Ibs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made under BH 
Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 
Equal to any High Grade Bicycle made. 
regardless of price. Full line 24, 26 and 28- 
inch sizes, Ladies and Gents. Ask for Cata- 
logue **B,’* mailed free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 
Z Street, - Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 





Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





09 


Here is 


te Strongest, 
Best ana 
Cheapest 


Offer we have ever made. 
A Navy Blue 
for Boys, consisting of 
Suit with large Sailor Collar 
neatly trimmed, an_ extra pair of 


Flannel Outtit 


pants,a lanyard and whistle with 
each suit. ‘he whole “rig” 
complete in all sizes (8 to 12 years) 





For $1.98. 


When ordering kindly say 
whether the lad is small or 
leliver this Suit eof 
point in the 


= 


large for his age. W 
mail or express charges to any 
United States. 





SCHLESSINGER & MAYER, 
Chicago, Il. 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, / 

And SHAPES ¢ 
UNEQUALED. 





r 











Sense 
Corset Waist.. 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist.~ or Buttons 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for ose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes— won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim buet; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS Mannufecturers and Patentees, 
Principal Office—34\ Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branc" Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisco, 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


Were received at 





WORLD'S 
Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 


Sa a 





a. A 
THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS 
SALES TO JANUARY I, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


66 Rome” 


COPPER 


Tea Kettle 


Will heat water faster and wear longer than any 
other. Seamed-in spouts. Inside lined with pure tin 
outside nickel-plated. They are handsome, light and 
durable. Every kettle stamped “ROME” on the spout. 
Ask your dealer for the “ROME” or send to us. 


Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 























HORTHAN D — the best is Graham’s 
20-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham's Works and School, 74 B'way, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


MARCH 1, 1894, 
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The Youth’s Qompanipn is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its su a price is $1. % 
a year, payment in advance 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to 7 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over og t—which is t 
ven for $1.75—are a gift 
e@ publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be, pont by each sub- | 
8c We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for B..F of subscrip- 


per directly to this office. 


ons. 


Payment for The Companion when sent by jail. 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money- Order. 
Cc r, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters ‘~ 
goenssed to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sendin; manor. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which owes 4 what time your 
subscription is paid, can be chang: 

Discontinuances.—Remember that ‘the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscri 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning mg paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. » Paras of subscriptions 
= The Companion by the payment of money to 

rangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Wel have a few Agents who take n 

tions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can e ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the ry 4 of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to h 
Letters should be addressed on ‘drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


THE USE OF COURT-PLASTER. 


Court-plaster should be used simply as a protec- 
tion fora wound. Except in this indirect way, it 
does not exert the slightest curative power. 

Roughly speaking, there are three great divisions 
of flesh-wounds. There are wounds which present | 
to the eye a clean-cut edge, as though some sharp 
instrument or knife had acted as the agent; these | 
are called incised wounds. Then there are lacera- 
tions with which is associated more or less bruising 
of the surrounding tissues. These are contused 
wounds. And finally there are punctured wounds, 
by which are meant injuries made by penetrating 
straight down into the tissues. 

In the first class of wounds the manner of healing 
is apt to be by what is called “first intention ;” that 
is, the two clean-cut edges, when closely approxi- 
mate, adhere firmly to each other without delay. 
In the other kinds of wounds more or less new 
tissue is formed within their boundaries, and the 
process of healing is thus somewhat delayed. 

On what kind of wounds, then, is it permissible 
to use court-plaster? 

As we shall hardly be inclined to use it, if the 
lacerations are at all extensive, we may limit our 
answer to such cases as are met with in our daily 
work, although it is precisely these apparently 
minor cases that will often be found to give the 
most trouble afterward, and from which blood. 
poisoning results so frequently. 

There is then only one class of wounds where we 
may avail ourselves of the simple but, if properly 
used, sufficiently effective treatment by the plaster, 
—namely, incised wounds, in which the agent 
inflicting the injury has left one clear, sharp line to 
mark its path. In these cases little straps of plaster 
which shal] draw the two edges firmly together will 
be all that is required. 

In all other cases, in which there is the possibility 
of poison or infection being present in the wound, 
or which are characterized while healing by any 
increase whatever in tissue-substance, the employ 


ment of court-plaster should be strictly prohibited, | 
for it will almost invariably cause festering and | 


an increase of the mischief. 

It may be confidently expected by the user of all 
court-plasters, whether “medicated” or not, that if 
they are applied to a broken surface in which there 
is any inflammation, however slight, a process of 
decomposition and ulceration will be set up, which 
will disappear only with the disappearance of the 
plaster itself. 

—-— — &——— 


A TRAGEDY IN MID-AIR. 


The weasel is a dainty and luxurious liver, in his 
way. He steals the freshest eggs, selects the 
tenderest chickens of the brood, and will some- 
times kill several for a single meal, sucking the 
warm blood, and eating only a small bit of the 
flesh. 

He is not only sly and cunning, but remarkably 
courageous. He will often attack an enemy much 
larger and stronger than himself, and does not lose 
his wits, even in imminent peril. This heroic quality 
is sometimes strikingly evinced. 

Two wood-cutters were eating their midday lunch 
upon the border of an Adirondack forest, when 
they noticed a large hawk circling in the sky over- 
head, evidently with his eye upon something near 
them. He was gradually narrowing his circles 
while approaching the ground, and it was apparent 
that he would soon drop upon his victim. 

The men looked about cautiously, without move- 


e — | 
to the subscribers from | 


as we cannot find your name on our | 


- NEATLY TURNED. 


| ment or noise, and presently discovered a weasel 
stretched out upon the warm side of a log, not 
far away, probably sunning himself after a long 
morning’s sleep, for the weasel does his sleeping in 
the daytime, and his work at night. This was no 
doubt the prey off which the hawk had a mind to 
make his dinner. But the weasel quietly blinked 
at the sun, either unconscious of the danger, or 
| indifferent to it. 

The men had just made this discovery when tlfe 





arrow, seized the weasel with his powerful talons, 
| and rose again almost perpendicularly. 
| at an end for that weasel. 

Soon, however, the movements of the great bird 
became strange and unnatural. His wings worked 
rapidly and convulsively, as if making a great 
effort to sustain flight; then he began to sink, slowly 
at first and with frequent recoveries till, finally, he 
fell straight like a plummet to the ground—dead! 
From under the outstretched wings crept the 
weasel, apparently unharmed. 





What had happened? The weasel had quickly | 


stretched his long, supple neck up under the 
hawk’s wing, struck his teeth into a vital part, and 
| sucked out the life-blood. 

The muscles of the hawk relaxed as the blood 
| was rapidly drained. There was a last desperate | 
| effort at flight; the wings flapped uselessly in the | 
| air; and the heaviness of death brought him swiftly 
to the ground, almost upon the spot where the 
weasel had been basking in the sun. 


| NOT THE BEST. 


The adage concerning the folly of disputing 

| about questions of personal taste is well supported 

| by an anecdote related by Colonel T. A. Dodge. 
| He says: 

Many years ago, in Richmond, while I was stand- 








hawk came gliding down, swift and sure as an}. 


All seemed | 








| ing with a friend at his doorway while he gave 
some instructions to an old colored servant, there 
happened to pass one of the beauties of the city. 
| We both took off our hats, courtesy in our attitudes, 
admiration in our hearts. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” said I. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” he echoed. “Just isn’t she, 
Uncle Jed?” he added, turning to the old servant. 

“Miss Ellen’s a mighty fine leddy,” responded 
Uncle Jed, in a deferential but somewhat hesitating 
tone. 

“Why, what do you mean, Uncle Jed?” insisted 
my friend, rather nettled, and curious withal, at the 
old amas 8 manner. 

Well, Mars’ Tom,” said the old man, ‘to tell de 
honey’ truf, we niggers doan’ tink de white leddies 
is so handsome as de brack ones.” | 


| The New York Times quotes a lady of that city as 
suying that she had just received the most satis- 
factory compliment that had ever drifted in her 
way. She thus describes how it happened: 

| 

| 

| 


1] was + omg along the sidewalk when I saw 
upproaching, 





thought, an out-of-town friend | 
whom I ha sot seen for some time. I hurried my 

ace, and without waiting fairly to reach her, | 

vegan to express my delight at the meeting. But | 
the words froze on my lips, for just then I saw that | 
I had been mistaken. 

“Oh!” IT said, with a smile of apology, “IT beg 
your pardon, I thought you were a friend of mine. 

The woman smiled in response, and then after a 
second of surv | and hesitation, which pointed the 
remark, she said, with a graceful bow and a charm 
ing air of  ~ “egpae ena “T wish I were, madam,” 
and passed on 

It all passed in a breath, and she was almost out 
of hearing before I rallied myself and called, 
“Thank you,” after her. 


HARD TO RECOGNIZE. 


At Antietam, just after the artillery had been 
sharply engaged, the Rockford, Virginia, Battery 
was standing, awaiting orders. General Lee ap- 
proached and stopped a moment. 


am dirty-faced driver of about seventeen said to 
nim : 

“General, are you going to put us in again?” 

Think of such a question from such a source, 
addressed to the general of the army, especially 
when that general’s name was Lee. 

“Yes, my boy,” the stately officer answered, 
kindly, “I have to put you in ‘again. But what is 
your name? Your face seems familiar to me some. | 

ow. 

“I don’t wonder you didn’t know me, sir, I’m so 
dirty,” laughed the lad, “but I’m Bob!’ 

It was the general’s youngest son, whom he had 
thought safe at the Virginia Military Institute. 





A WARNING. 

Perhaps the poorest opinion of music as a voca- 
tion is attributed to a certain excellent master. 
builder in an Eastern city. This man had sent his 
| son to college, where the young man excelled in 
| musical accomplishments. 





In course of time he announced to his father his 
intention to become a musician. 

The father objected vehemently. The son begged, 
| and at last was affected to tears, declaring oF he 
should never be happy in any other calling. This 
melted the father’s heart, and he exclaime 

“All right, do as you like—but don't you ever 
ome a around grinding your organ in front of my 
ouse! 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Two little girls, whose father was an earnest 
member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, were taken to a menagerie by a visiting 
aunt. When they returned their father said: 


| “I hope you didn’t see any cruelty to the poor 
| beasts.’ 
|} “Oh yes, , said the older girl, “there was 
| one case of it.” 

“What was it?” 

“Why, the lion- tamer put his head right in the 

lion’s mouth —’ 
—_ ell, what was cruel about that?” 
“Why, you could see, just as plainly as could be, 

| that the Norrid man had hair-oil on his head!” 


HIS WAY. 
It is often amusing to see how a man’s vocation 
colors his form of speech. This is especially notice- 
able with sailors. 


A young Cape Cod captain attended a social 
Ts and was induced to join in the dance, a 
act which called forth some execlamations of sur- 
prise from his shyer mates. 
“Oh, T didn’t dance, "he said; “I only jest cruised 
| around a little.’ 





The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 
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QUEVERDO’S DEBT. 


Florian, a French poet and novelist of the last 
century, was calling one day on his publisher, 
when a clerk brought in a note for six hundred 
livres, saying that the debtor could not pay it. 
He had been ill for months, his wife was ill, and 
he had three young ciiidren. It was clearly a 
case for leniency. 

But the publisher was inflexible. He told the 
clerk to protest the note. Florian, who was the 
soul of generosity, interposed. ‘Who the 
man ?’’ he asked. 

‘An engraver and designer; a Languedocien.” 

“I, too, am a Languedocien. I will pay the 
note,’’ said Florian. ‘‘Deduct six hundred livres | 
from the price of my manuscript, ‘Numa,’ 
which you have just accepted. If the man ever | 
pays the amount, you may credit me with it; but 
don't ask him for it, and don’t tell him my 
name.” 

“TI will receipt the bill and give it to you,” 
the publisher. | 

“No; keep it. I do not wish to know his | 
name. He is a Languedocien, and will pay his 
debt if he can.”’ 

Some months iater Florian read his novel, 
“Claudine,” which he had just finished, to his 
friend the Duke de Penthiévre and a few guests. 
Not long afterward he was writing in his study 
when his huating-dor. Diana, entered with some- 
thing in her mouth which she placed on his knee. | 
It was a portfolio. In it he found the plate of an | 
engraving and several proofs. It was an exquisite 
illustration of the most interesting passage of his | 
new novel. 

“Some of my friends who heard me read the | 
manuscript must have made me this charming 
present,’’ he said. ‘I shall find out who it is.” 
But all his inquiries came to nothing. 

When he finished his next novel, ‘‘Celestine,” 
he read it to the Duke de Penthiévre, the Duchess 
de Chartres and the Princess de Lamballe. No 
one else was present except the duke'’s page, 
Ernest. 

Some time later he was surprised, almost fright- 
ened, to see Diana enter his room, bringing a 
portfolio in her mouth. It contained the plate of 
an engraving, and proofs—an iliustration of 
“Celestine,” drawn with wonderful feeling and 
appreciation. Neither the duke nor the princess 
could throw any light on the mystery. Florian 
was utterly at a loss. 

Weeks passed. He finished the story, ‘«Bliom- 
béris,”” one morning, and read it the same day to 
the duke and the Princess de Lamballe. No 
one else was present; so far as he knew no one 
but himself had seen the manuscript. When the 
reading was finished the door was opened, and 
Diana was found waiting in the next room with 

a package, whicn she promptly brought to her 
” master. 

“What can it mean?" cried Florian. ‘I have 
no sooner finished my novel than there arrives, 
as if by enchantment, an illustration which could 
not be done with more taste and sympathy if I 
myself had instructed the artist.” 

The duke had-been thinking. He had a clue to 
the situation. His page, Ernest, and the dog, 
Diana, were inseparable friends. He sent for 
Ernest and demanded an explanation. Ernest, 
with his usual gay and mischievous manner, 
feigned ignorance, but the duke was not a man to 
be disobeyed, and finally the story came out. 

Ernest had heard ‘Claudine’ read. He had 
been deeply touched by the story. Every chapter, 
every incident had impressed his heart and his 
imagination. Soon afterward he had called on a | 
relative, a connoisseur and collector of rare 
pictures. While he was there, an engraver and 
designer by the name of Queverdo had called and 
offered to sell the relative a fine old picture for 
half its value. It was evidently a sad sacrifice 
for the man, and some sympathetic questioning 
calied out his story. 

It seemed that he had been very iil; that when 
he was well enough to work he had gone to a 
creditor of his, a publisher, and asked for exten- 
sion of time on a note for six hundred livres, 
promising to pay interest and principal as soon 
as he could. The publisher had told him that 
the note was paid, and paid by a man who would 
never trouble him about it; a man from his own 
country. 

By persistent questioning he had finaliy induced 
the publisher to tell him the name of his bene- 
factor. He had been economizing closely, but 
with all his self-denials, had not yet saved the six 
hundred livres. He could not be happy under 
the obligation, and had wished to sell his old 
inasterpiece to add something to his savings for 
the debt. The conversation then turned upon 
Florian. Ernest described his hero in glowing 
terms, and recited a"! he could remember of the 
beautiful story, ““Claudine.” 

Queverdo cheered up at once, saying that he 
saw a way out of his trouble. Ernest gladly 
helped him by describing Florian’s novels. The 
‘ast one he had read as Florian wrote it, slipping 
into his study when he was absent. To Queverdo 


is 


} 
said | 


it had been a labor of love and gratitude | to make 
| the engravings. 

The sequel of the story tells how Ernest received 
|a commission in 
| officer, and how Queverdo one day received a 
| visit from Diana, who carried in her mouth the | 
| portfolio in which he had sent the engraving for | 
| “*Claudine.”’ In the portfolio he found his note, 
}on which was written, ‘Received of 

Queverdo the amount mentioned above, in three 
plates for engravings, which are worth double the 
sum !—Florian ;"’ also a commission as a designer, 
from the Duke de Penthiévre, which gave him a 
salary of three thousand livres a year, and apart- 
ments for himself and his family 
house. 


* 
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CORSAGE PINCUSHION. 


If you have a friend who fits garments or sews 
a great deal, you can make for her one of these 
handy little cushions. Fold in the middle a 
nine-inch strip of ribbon, two and a half inches 
wide, and overhand the edges together, nearly to 
the top, to form a little bag; fill it with a roll of 





| curled hair, wrapped in muslin or cheese-cloth ; 





Corsage Pincusmon 


gather the ribbon an inch from the top of the 
bag and draw it up closely. 

Tie a narrow ribbon, about a vard long, over the 
gathering, so as to leave one short end and one 
long one; then tie the two ends together in a little 
bow. The narrow ribbon forms a necklace, and 
the cushion, falling on the corsage, is pinned a 
little to one side, where it is very convenient for 
pins and needles, and saves the dress of the 
wearer from being worn and roughened by them. 

Some prefer black satin for these cushions, as it 
is inconspicuous and harmonizes with anything. 
But they may be of any pretty color, and may be 


| perfumed or embroidered if desired. 


* 
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WEIRS. 


“Yes, “twas some of a journey,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, in a tone of satisfaction, when questioned 
in regard to her journey to Lubec, Me. There 
the first thing to attract her attention were the 
weirs, lines of thick brush so placed as to prevent 
the fish that come in with the tide from going out 
with it, but keeping them prisoners in the shallow 
pools formed by the inequalities of the sandy 
shore. Mrs. Taylor did not know what they 
were for. 

“You see I've lived inland, so to speak, all 
my days, and I calculated on noticin’ a differ- 
ence in the ways of land people and the ways of 
shore people; and I did notice a difference,” 
concluded, firmly. 

‘Well, I dunno—people’s people, wherever you 
find ‘em, I s’pose; and I never could see no great 
difference twixt some of my folks that live down 
on the coast and the folks right round here in | 
Ashville,’ responded Mrs. Stack. 

“You come to go ’mongst ‘em and note their 
ways, and you'd see. They have the strangest 
ways with their plantin’ that ever I see. Right 
front of Cousin Jane’s house was the water. 
*Twa’n’t deep water, and I own to it when the 


” 


she 


tide went out the land looked better worth 
working than their rocky shore did. Well, right 


along cut in that water somebody planted a 
whole row of young trees,—bushes, I should call 
‘em,—and set ’em so close together that more’n 
two-thirds of ‘em was dead. I said to Jane, | 
‘Who put them ’ere bushes out there?’ and she 
said Joseph did; and says I, ‘Well, I don’t believe 
they’!l ever amount to much as shade trees,’ and 
she laughed and said she guessed they wouldn't. 

“Jane seemed to be terrible tickled "bout what 
I said, and she told everybody that come in "bout 
t. I s’pose she'd had ‘bout the same opinion 
herself, and was glad to have somebody agree 
with her. One neighbor that came in tried to 
explain about it. She said these trees were weirs ; 
she seemed to think that was all there was to be 
said ‘bout it; but land! I could see for myself 
that Joseph wa’n't the only one who'd been settin’ 
out bushes in the mud; all ‘long the shore was 
rows of ‘em, and after I'd been there a spell I 
didn’t say no more about it. I could see they 
was under the impression that weirs did just as 
well planted in water as they would in land. 
They were terrible scrubby-lookin’ trees, any- 
way.” 
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ZOSTON * Institute and Train- & 
ai Sch. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. Seeks tae Relay interest. 
fail. Send for catalogue, 





Bookkeeping and Spanish taught 

} ‘SHORTHAND by Mail. W.G.CHAFFEE,Oswego,N.¥. 
A COMPANION writer who regained health in California 

| offers reliable advice concerning climate, health, busi- 
ness. Address with stamp, M. B. Gibson, Antioch, Cat. 


10 


B. B. EMERY & CO., 
40 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 


to make, if * NONE-SUCH’”’? CONDENSED 











CENTS for one dozen Cabinet Photographs 
in Miniature. 12 Miniature copies of any good . 



















inet Photograph for l0c. Picture sent for copy will be ° i 3 
returned. Dar’ ’s PHOTO COPYING CO., Norristown, Pa. MINCE MEAT is used. There's 
no more need of preparing 
MENTION THIS Parra ° 
50c. WILL BUY Youg | your own mince meat 
| a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- than for grinding 
ship Ring. Any a 
callyer gravec Jainty birthday 7 > 
Masia ania taps yous own 
or i silver. (Solidg , . 
1. F. LELAND, Worce ser Moms. flour aey 
package of None- 
From 50 to 80 per . , . e 
YOU CAN SAV oF ent. by making. yout Such. You will miss 
own Extracts. erfumes and Toile faters. ¢ : 
Flasemberg’s Receipts sent to any address for the nothing but alot of useless work. 


ELDREDGE, Chatham, 
Mention this paper. 


small sum of 50 cents. F. 
Mass., agent for U. S. and Canada. 


At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








“YOU SEE [T, AS I SAW IT,” 
SAYS THE PHOTORET. 
Instantaneous, and time pocket 
camera, a wonderful invention, takes 


six pictures without reloading. Size, 
gentleman’s watch. Price complete | 
with films for 36 exposures, $2.50. | 





By mail 10 cents extra. 
era guaranteed. Agents wanted. Send 10 cents | 
for “Photette.””. Stamp for “Booklet.” ADAMS, 


DEXTER CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
+ ress Shingles & Clapboards. 
yp Doors and Finish. 
More DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. | 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 

Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and 
tte Uses.” No charge. Mention thie paper.) | Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. Send for our Jllustrated Catalogue. 


Ww h 1 S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
A vatchmal ang You are Foolish 


pairer is always in demand. The when troubled with a Cough, Cold or 

Waltham HorologicalSchool La Grippe, that you do not use 

raduates a thorough Watch- 

Sahin, Engraver oad Optician JELLISON’S 

in I year or less. 

Write for Catalogue and Testimonials. 
PALMER & SWAIN, Waltham, Mass. 


A WORSTED SWEATERS. 
~ Men .. A , 5 s* -97c. uote. 


Best heavy worsted, post-paid ,@1.97. 
We sell a fine Bicycle Suit for $5.50. 


lue, Black or Gray. 
Free 


Any child sending us 3 cts. will 
of Toys: 


receive by mail an assortment 
Top, Flute, Puzzle, ete. . P 
YANKEE MFG. CO., Immediately Relieves Throat Trouble. 
91 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. | Price 25c. per Bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


Every cam. | 
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Do you make a first quality 
butter? So do we in salt. 


OFCeSIeEr 
as 


Put our salt in your butter and 
it will be better than ever. It's 
pure, clean and white. Try it. 
Equally good for the household. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 








Boston Office, 
103 State St. 











“Excetient to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


ro YOU 
Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Cauisaya, NeRvINE oF Coca, NUTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer’s Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, 


oneran ~~ ev 


HENRY THAYE 


mbrid geport 


Mass, 


a | 





| 
| 
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Cambridgeport, Mass, 








Dainty, 
Delicate, 
Delightful. 


This way of eating an orange. 





ORANGE SET, of one Orange Spoon 
and one Orange Knife. 


The knife cuts the orange in half and the spoon 
extracts the meat without soiling 
fingers or napkins. 


Price $1.75, as above. 
SEND FOR FOLDERS. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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House Cleaning ? 


Just a bit early to do it, perhaps, but not to plan for it. 

When you get fairly at it you will certainly want a new 
carpet or two, or some rugs—in a hurry. 

Better have them ready, so as not to be delayed. You 
can make selections now, and we will hold the carpets 
|; then they can be laid at a day’s 
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until you say the word ; 

notice—or even less. 
Quality—the best. 
Price—bottom of the market. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS pe Ay UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), BOSTON. 
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Our Celebrated Improved 


“Climax’”’ Sweeper. 




















Sent Ex.-paid to any point in New England for 


$2.75. 


This Sweeper is made from selected seasoned 
wood with the finest rubber on the wheels and 
furniture guard. The brush is made of best 
bristles and has adjustable action. The ‘*Climax” 
is guaranteed to be the most serviceable Sweeper 
ever made. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 

Repairing a Specialty. 


PRESCOTT BROTHERS, 
Mfg. Wringers, Sweepers, etc., 54-56 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
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The most novel 
and practical Or- 
ange Knife yet of- 
fered. It seeds the 
orange and cuts 
the tough fibres. Z 
Used in the Ponce de Leon and poe 
famous winter hotels of Florida. 
The Knives are offered at a VERY 
LOW PRICE and in any number de- 
sired, while they last, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
Satin Silver Handles. 
65 Congs bp 3}.25 p per pair. 
Celluloid Ivory or Ebony Handles. 
00 Conds Seba PkSeak* Me 
Celluloid Old Ivory Handles. 
$1. “10 saghy wm .? . por pair. 
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Our name is stam: on every knife, which wa 
sufficient guarantee of the merits oe ti the goods. 


ABRAM FRENCH & CO., 


Crockery, China & Glassware Merchants, 
89-91-93 Franktin St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Bee” Clothes Lines. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. 


More. Gprenie than the old-fashioned Hemp Lin 
ill not “Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. 


COST AS LOW AS ANY. 
They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the cluthes. 
Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 


If he hasn’t got them send us his name and 35 cents and we iad send you a fifty-Soot line, post-paid, 





or a small sample FRE. 


Samson CORDAGE WORKS, 115 yA Street, Boston. 














| have found that the most practical and 
economical Carpet Lining is the 


Norwich Carpet Lining.”’ 


It is made from folded paper. While the cost 
is just the same it lasts fully three times as long 
as the ordinary Carpet Lining and saves the wear 
of the carpet amazingly. ‘‘We like it because 
it deadens the sounds of walking, etc.’’ 


For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 
ug It can be ordered direct from the Factory in 
60-yard rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 


FREE. A,sample large enough to show 
WORWICE CARPET LINING CO.. Norwich, Conn. 


Paper Hangings 


That please the eye, and convince the 
purchasers that they have received the 
full value of their money, are the kind 
we always carry. 


Beautiful Papers, for Parlors, 
Dining-Rooms, Halls & Chambers. 


Novelties of all descriptions for Interior 
decorations, also the most complete 
assortment of Room Moldings, Picture 
Hooks, Wire, etc., to be found in any 
Wall Paper Store in Boston, at 


J. W. GERRY’S, 
47 Cornhill. 
Remember the Number, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 





Parlor Suits. 


And odd Easy and Fancy Chairs 


Suitable to fit up a Parlor in the most attractive and fashionable 
style, many of which were selected at the Great Exhibition held 
in New York last month. We also have some very beautiful 
things in Parlor Carpets and Rugs that are being greatly ad- 
mired. An inspection of our various lines of House Furnishing 
Goods will prove of great value to those who are thinking of 
making purchases. No trouble to show goods and give prices, 
but rather a pleasure. 


If you live too far away from Boston to visit our warerooms, write us for prices 
and particulars on such goods as you intend to buy. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO., 
16 to 26 Cornhill, Boston. 
In Time for 


opting Sewing. 


**Is the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine equal to the higher 
cost machines?’’ 

“Can you really afford to sell 
a High Grade Machine at $19.00, 
for which other manufacturers 
and agents charge $40.00?”’ 

To these often asked and most 
natural questions, we say ‘‘ Yes /”* 

It costs money for a sewing 
machine agent to support an 
office and team and collectors. 
No such expenses are added to 
the cost of the NEw COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. Weare thus 
able to sell the machine at 


wholesale price! 
CENTRALIA, LEWIS Co., WASHINGTON, Dec. 12, 1893. 
1 pave had occasion to buy for family use, in years gone by, several Sewing Machines, costing trom about 
to $75.00. This is full; ve ual to any of them and so I unhesitatingly and heartily commend it to purchasers. 
“BEnoeuin PARSONS, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
Price only $19.00. Warranted for Five Years. Fifteen days’ trial allowed. 
Freight paid to any point east of Colorado. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Publishers ‘The Youth's Companion, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


olumbus Avenue. 


Two doors from Washington St. 











Spring 
Carpets. 


Our wholesale trade not taking the 
goods we had calculated for them, we find 
ourselves overstocked, and have decided 
to offer at retail for the next sixty days 


1000 PIECES 
Bigelow, Lowell and 
Hartford Brussels 
Carpets, 


Also about 500 Pieces 


Extra Superfines 


at the wholesale prices. We do this in 
order to reduce a very large and well- 
selected stock. 

These are all standard ¢g » and will 
be a fine opportunity for spring furnishers 
to get a good bargain in carpets. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington St., 


Between Cornhill and State St., Boston. 
CI DOO TOT ECLECTIC DO OLE CY ATR RR NRL 
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25 cts. 


ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. « 
MONEY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


R. E. 8. SLOAN CO., Boston, Mass. | 
IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 
WHETHER IT Is 


RHEUMATISM OR SCIATICA, 


Either will be quickly relieved by 


Bishop Soule’s 
Liniment. 


$1.50 PER BOTTLE. 6 BOTTLES $7.50. 


Small Bottles for came Back, Sprains, Bruises, 
Sore Throat, etc., 75 cen 


SOLD BY tank DRUGGISTS. 
Send for Circulars and Special Information to Room 7, 
I8 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAKE YOUR BACK 
*& STRONG * 


Thee weary, all-gone feelin t athe 
back is speedily overcome 


famous HOP PLASTER tne sore 


strained muscles are limbered up and 
invigorated. No other plaster has such 
Broperties f soothing, strengthening 
‘or every pain, 80) 
wh Sontad or how severe—none so 
sure, prompt and lasting in effect. 
All Reliable medicine-dealers sell 
he Hop PLASTER. our name on 
both sides of the genuine article. 
Hop Plaster Company, Boston. 
Mailed for price, % cts. 5 for a dollar. 
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